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2B Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY contains a beautiful engraving 
from Erry’s celebrated picture of “ CUPID AND 
PsycHE,” views of Turkish Fortresses on the 
Bosporus, with a full and accurate descriptive 
article, and other interesting and attractive feat- 
ures. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 





THE NEXT STEP. 


\ 7 HEN the question of Louisiana is set- 

tled, the Administration will proba- 
bly consider that of the civil service. The 
first inquiry will necessarily be, What is the 
real evil that must be corrected? If this 
point be satisfactorily ascertained, the true 
course of action will appear. The acknowl- 
edged mischiefs can be removed only by a 
resolute and intelligent policy, which must 
be founded upon a principle that will make 
every other step easy. The real evil, then, 
as we see it, is not primarily incompetency 
or ignorance, but it is that from which these 
spring. There are undoubtedly plenty of 
ignorant and incompetent persons in the 
service, but the incompetency and ignorance 
are due mainly te the method of appoint- 
ment. 

The whole subordinate civil service is re- 
garded as political. The higher positions— 
the large post-oflices, collectorships, ete.— 
are given as rewards for what is called work 
in the interest of the successful party. They 
are held as trusts fer the benefit of the par- 
ty, and the miner places are bestowed upon 
the same considerations. The occupants of 
these places—the postmasters, the chief cus- 
toms officers, and others—are the recognized 
leaders and managers of the administration 
party in their various States and commu- 
nities. This, and not the public service, is 
their especial function. We speak of the 
rule, and not of the exceptions, which are 
quite as well known to us as to others. 
Slates are made, caucuses packed, conven- 
tions manipulated, in the private offices of 
those who hold these positions, and by the 
agency of those hom they appoint and con- 
trol. Those private offices are the political 
head-quarters of the dominant party, and 
the “chances” and “claims” for obtaining 
minor appointments are the incentives for 
the “ work” which it is held that every par- 
ty organization requires, On the directories 
or registers of the custom-houses and other 
such public offices the names of clerks and 
persons employed are entered, with their 
“ backers,” or those at whose request they 
were appointed. Those backers are poli- 
ticians of high or low degree, from members 
of the cabinet, Senators, and Representa- 
tives down to members of local party com- 
mittees and ward associations. When a 
strong pressure is made by a prominent 
politician who must have a place made for 
a favorite, the incumbent whose “ backing” 
is least powerful, unless he be exceptionally 
useful, is displaced. The evidence of fitness 
for the position sought is found in the word 
of the politician who asks the appointment, 
or in the request of gentlemen who sign a 
petition affirming a fitness of which they 
know nothing whatever except as it has 
been represented to them by those who 
think that one man is as fit as another for 
any place. 

This has become the accepted practice 
and tradition of the service. It is gravely 
defended as absolutely indispensable to par- 
ty existence, and proposals of reform are 
derided with equal zeal by fools and knaves. 
Yet this system is the chief source of political 
corruption and peril. It is this which makes 
elections not decisions of policy, but distri- 
butions of plunder, so that politics become 
a furious contest for pecuniary and official 
spoils. It is this that makes politics “de- 
grading,” and repels so many honorable and 
able men from entering an arena where suc- 
cess se largely depends upon methods that 
they despise, upon ability to get “a little 
place” for all the party bummers and shys- 
ters known to them, and to maintain influ- 
ential relations with the office-holding man- 
agers. It is, indeed, unquestionable that 
Where there are parties and opposing polit- 
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ical policies, the enforcement of the policy 
of the successful party must be intrusted 
to its friends. But this indisputable prin- 
ciple does not require a clean sweep of the 
subordinate civil service, while the most 
vital and important considerations of the 
public welfare require that the system itself 
be changed. 

If such are in general the views of the 
Administration, the first measure of reform 
must be resolute disregard of the pernicious 
system. The system has enormously multi- 
plied minor places. They can be abolished. 
The system demands political service and 
assessment. Just reform would require of 
all officers only the most unobtrusive par- 
ticipation in politics, and not only forbid 
such assessments, but promptly remove the 
head of any great office in which the devil 
is whipped round the stump upon this sub- 
ject, as he was in the New York Custom- 
house in the late campaign. The Adminis- 
tration must show that it means what it 
says upon the subject—as President GRANT, 
unfortunately, did not show. Indeed, upon 
the whole question of political partisanship 
and activity among officers of the civil serv- 
ice, the Administration and the country may 
wisely ponder the words of DANIEL WEB- 
STER in President Harrison’s circular, sign- 
ed by him as Secretary of State: 

“TI will remove no incumbent from office who has 
faithfully and honestly acquitted himself of the daties 
of his office, except in cases where such officer has 
been guilty of an active partisanship, or by secret 
means—the less manly and therefore the more objec- 
tionable—has given his official influence to the pur- 
poses of party, thereby bringing the patronage of the 
governmentin conflict with the freedom of elections. ... 
Freedom of opinion will be tolerated ; the full enjoy- 
ment of the right of suffrage will be maintained as the 
birthright of every American citizen; but I say em- 
phatically to the official corps, ‘Thus far, and no 
farther,’” 

These are measures that any adminis- 
tration bent upon reform would adopt of 
course. But these would be effective only 
from an administration that showed its sin- 
cere purpose in more decisive and signifi- 
cant ways. If the real evil to be reformed 
is the political and party perversion of the 
oftices, the strongest evidence of a convic- 
tion of the necessity of radical change would 
be the removal of incumbents of conspicu- 
ous local offices who have, as of course, used 
their official power for party purposes. How- 
ever honest and efficient as officers they may 
be, this conduct has confirmed and extended 
the evil. And as they have been bred in a 
false system, and sincerely accept it, to in- 
trust to them the care and responsibility of 
a reform of the system would be giving a 
child to its enemy to nurse. Under the laws 
of the United States governing minor ap- 
pointments, nothing would be easier than 
formal acquiescence in a reformed system 
and practical nullification of it. If, there- 
fore, the offices are to cease to be used for 
political purposes, they must not be held by 
those who honestly think that they ought 
to be partisan prizes. 

Here, for instance, is the New York Cus- 
tom-house. The few chiefs are nominated 
by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. But the great multitude of subordi- 
nate places—more than a thousand—are 
filled by the Secretary of the Treasury upon 
the nomination of the Collector. It is prac- 
tically impossible for the Administration to 
devise any scheme in regard to appointments 
which may not easily and entirely be per- 
verted by a Collector who is inclined to 
pervert it. The only possible guarantee of 





civil service reform in the New York Cus- 


tom-house lies in filling the chief places by 
those who honestly believe in civil service 
reform, and who therefore believe that the 
Custom-house should be taken out of poli- 
tics. We say this without the slightest 
want of respect for the gentlemen now oc- 
cupying those chief places. They undoubt- 
edly hold that their theory of the public 
service is the only practical and reasonable 
one, just as sincerely as we believe it to be 
pernicious and fatal. Their official efficiency 
and fidelity, so far as we know, have never 
been questioned or suspected. If the Cus- 
tom-house is still to be “run” as a political 
machine, as it certainly has been since the 
days of JACKSON, the present chiefs are as 
clever and experienced politicians as any 
others. But evenif their own system is to 
be continued, they would not deny that, 
with the exception of the Appraiser, they 
have had their “share.” If, however, the 
system itself is to be changed, they should 
be succeeded by believersinachange. Their 
places should be filled by those who to per- 
sonal character, knowledge, and sound judg- 
ment add a clear perception of the absolute 
necessity and practicability of reform, and 
who would neither be cajoled nor intimida- 
ted in carrying the reform into effect. Such 
chiefs would soon ascertain the extent of 
the vicious taint in the service, and they 
would unshrinkingly apply the knife. The 
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cries of treachery and folly, would, of course, 
be heard. But the President has shown so 
plainly, in dealing with the Southern ques- 
tion, the courage of his convictions, and of 


| discriminating between partisan and popu- 








lar approval, that he may fairly be expected | 


to treat the other great question with the 
same nerve. In the first he has taken the 
risk of serious discontent in his party. In 
the second he would undoubtedly bring that 
discontent to actual opposition. But we are 
greatly mistaken if he would regard that 
opposition as a reason for hesitation. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
SOUTHERN POLICY. 

Ir is not surprising that there should be 
differences of opinion among Republicans as 
to the Southern policy of the Administra- 
tion. Those who regard it as a betrayal and 
abandonment of the helpless and oppress- 
ed will naturally denounce it vehemently. 
Those who politically thrive by fostering 
hostility of race will condemn it with equal 
warmth. There are many, also, who, admit- 
ting the practical failure of military posses- 
sion of some of the Southern States, and 
conceding the wisdom and necessity of a 
change of policy, yet fear that if national 
control of Louisiana and South Carolina be 
relinquished, it can not be readily resumed. 
Thus in the active or passive opposition to 
a change of methods there is both just and 
humane apprehension and contemptible self- 
ishness. The opposition is, however, nega- 
tive. It does not propose any other policy 
than the status quo. Sincere and frank op- 
ponents, like Mr. GARRISON and Mr. PHIL- 
Lips, assert a continuing irrepressible con- 
flict, a tireless hate that can be tamed only 
by force. The form that this force should 
take is apparently the maintenance of what 
is practically a government of the least in- 
telligent and the most venal ever the rest 
of the population. This is the first class of 
opponents. The political traders who care 
nothing for the negro, or for political prin- 
ciples, or for honest government, would have 
their personal interests secured at all haz- 
ards. The other class that we have men- 
tioned, much the largest of the three, is 
merely reluctant and uncertain, disliking to 
venture into the water until it has learned 
to swim. 

The only distinct reason for the perma- 
nent maintenance of State governments by 
the national arm that we have seen is that 
of Comptroller-General DUNN, of South Car- 
olina, as stated by him te a correspondent of 
the Tribune: “He acknowledged the evils 
of negro government, and wanted to see the 
color line broken down, but he thought the 
way to break it down is for the Administra- 
tion to uphold the Southern Republicans 
until their opponents divide.” This is at 
least an intelligible policy. But it is not 
new. It has been tried for twelve years. 
And what is the result ? Has there been any 
division of opponents? Has not the color 
line been more and more strongly drawn, 
until the Republican vote has almost come 
to be estimated by the census of the colored 
citizens? Has not State after State been 
withdrawn from Republican control? If it 
be said that this is because troops have not 
been freely used, is it not true that they 
have not been used because public opinion 
condemned such use, and that the Republic- 
an party was rapidly declining in popular 
confidence because of its supposed purpose 
of constant military interference? It seems 
to us evident that the same causes which 
have changed the political aspect of the oth- 
er Southern States would inevitably affect 
Louisiana and South Carolina, and that the 
Democratic party in the South would cer- 
tainly not “divide” so long as the national 
arm constantly interfered for the Republic- 
ans. It is that interference which holds the 
South solid upon the color line. It is that 
which inflexibly prevents the “division.” 
So long as the situation is, on one side, the 
negroes plus the United States government, 
there will be a hopelessly united white cit- 
izenship on the other. How does such a 
situation help the negro? How does it hast- 
en the day of mutual good understanding ? 
How does it foster and develop the condi- 
tions under which alone orderly and peace- 
ful State government is possible ? 

When the exterior pressure upon the 
States is withdrawn, it is fair to assume 
that the ordinary course of politics will have 
play. When the colored vote is no longer 
massed by an external force against the 
whites, the natural political differences of 
the whites will seek to gain the support of 
the colored vote. It is a factor altogether 
too important to be disregarded or abolish- 
ed. In all the Southern States the colored 
vote is undoubtedly largely repressed by 
intimidation. There is unquestionably a 
great deal of hostility of race. There are 


mercantile interest, the intelligent public | immense ignorance and corruption and pet- 


opinion outside the circle of “ politicians,” 
demand a rigorons and thorough change of 
system. Thiveats of breaking up the party, 





ty crimes. In a word, there are active ele- 
ments of disorder and trouble. The very 
first necessity, therefore, is the promotion 
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of better feeling between the races, and that 
will be effected very much more certainly 
by a policy which makes natural relations 
between them more practicable. If the 
negro is abandoned in South Carolina by 
the policy of President Hayes, he has been 
abandoned in all the other Southern States 
by President GRANT. Grant did not think 
it necessary to interfere in Georgia, in Ala- 
bama, in Mississippi. Of course, if wrong 
was done in those States, it is no argument 
for the same wrong elsewhere. But if 
wrong was done there, it was reason for de- 
nunciations that have mot been heard, and 
for appeals that should not have been 
spared. 

The national bayonet, under existing cir- 
cumstances, is merely a thorn of exaspera- 
tion; it is certainly not a prop of peace. 
Did it prevent bulldozing, or the murder of 
Euiza PInksTon’s husband, or the Hamburg 
massacre? Is it not, indeed, a question 
whether it did not promote them? The ar- 
gument that non-interference in the police 
of the State will but multiply Hamburg 
massacres, is not only discredited by pre- 
sumption, but. by experience. The treat- 
ment of the negroes has been worst where 
military occupation was most stringent; 
and time, which has accustomed the white 
to the civil and political rights of the negro, 
has also taught the negro his power. We 
do not deny—we have often asserted—the 
enormity of the crimes in the Southern 
States. But there are two efficient and 
reasonable policies of treatment only. One 
is to occupy these States with troops enough 
to secure protection to every citizen; the 
other is to quarter troops in them only as 
they are quartered in New York and Vir- 
ginia, and to leave to the State, under the 
Constitution, the maintenance of its own 
order. A policy of fretting, a protection 
that does not protect, is neither humane nor 
constitutional. 

The Administration could not discharge 
its high trust without taking risks, and it 
has not taken them without long delibera- 
tion and deep conviction upon the Presi- 
dent’s part. Nothing has been done which 
was not fairly foretold by his letter of 
acceptance. The firmness with which he 
took the first step of selecting a cabinet 
which a powerful element of his party did 
not approve, and the tranquil deliberation 
with which he has proceeded to carry out 
his convictions in the treatment of the 
Southern question, are the auguries of an 
independence which is not ignorance, and a 
courage to which the patriotism of the coun- 
try will not fail to respond. 





A RIGHT OF WOMEN. 

WE are glad to see that the vote by 
which Senator Emerson’s bill in the New 
York Legislature authorizing women to hold 
school offices was defeated, was reconsidered 
in the Senate, and the bill passed. The dis- 
cussion was gallant, rhetorical, and discur- 
sive, as debates upon such subjects generally 
are. But the facts which Senator EMERSON 
and others cited were conclusive as to the 
practical success of the measure. The great 
argument against every such proposition is 
that it is an innovation. But the great 
truth of every step of human progress is 
that it is an innovation. To give people 
one disease to prevent taking another was 
a monstrous folly, if ignorance were to be 
heeded. But the first care of the wise and 
tender mother for her new-born infant is 
that it shall be vaccinated. That women, 
whose “ sphere” is home, etc., who should 
be, as Miss MARTINEAU says that DIcKENS 
required them to be, pretty, well dressed, 
and well mannered, should take part in 
managing school affairs, seems to those who 
hold this view much as if it should be pro- 
posed that men wear petticoats. It is, how- 
ever, not altogether unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the sex which furnishes the great 
multitude of teachers in the schools might, 
without shocking any decency or propriety, 
have a voice in the management of schools. 
And when to this innocent assumption is 
added the fact that in several States they 
do have a voice, to the acknowledged ad- 
vantage of the schools and of the commu- 
nity, the argument is conclusive. 

In Illinois, Massachusetts, and Iowa the 
system of the co-operation of women in the 
management of schools has been in opera- 
tion for several years, and successfully. In 
Illinois in 1873 there were ten women elect- 
ed to be county superintendents of schools. 
In the same year five were elected in Lowa. 
Mr. EMERSON says that his attention was 
called to the subject by correspondence 
with one of these Illinois superintendents, 
“one of the most efficient school officers in 
the West.” The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education speaks of these new 
officers with great commendation. In Mas- 


sachusetts, ten years ago, a rural town 
elected a woman upon the school commit- 
tee. The earth continued, nevertheless, to 
revolve upon its axis, and there are now 
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women upon the school boards of seventy- 


five towns in the State. Even in Boston 
two or three were elected. The School 
Board refused to give a certificate of elec- 
tion. The question was carried to the 


courts, and the Legislature answered it by 
passing a law making women eligible. It 
taking part in the care of schools “ unsexes” 
women, they are unsexed in Massachusetts 
by authority of the Great and General 
Court. Forty or fifty years ago the city of 
Boston was thought to have tempted Prov- 
idence by establishing a high school for 
girls. 

The bill now goes to the Assembly, where 
we hope it will not fail to pass. If it 
denounced as an experiment, the reply is 
that it is an experiment 
tried and which 


be 


has been 
There is 
no great interest more common to all par- 
ents than the welfare of the In 
rural districts there are no meetings more 
important or more fully attended than the 
school meetings. There is no institution in 
the management of which maternal knowl- 
edge more indispensable than in the 
school. We have yet to hear one valid or 
even plausible argument against the prop- 
osition of Senator EMERSON. 


which 


has succeeded. 


schools. 
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GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN’S 
LETTER. 

THE letter of Governor CHAMBERLAIN is 
an earnest and sincere protest against the 
policy of non-interference. Its tranquil and 
dignified tone, with the manifest deep con- 
viction of the writer, contrasts most favora- 
bly with the truculent and vulgar bravado 
of much of the criticism upon him and his 
Governor CHAMBERLAIN feels him- 
self to be abandoned by those who were 
morally bound to defend him in his office; 
and we have borne willing testimony to the 
ability and devotion with which he has 
sought to unite the best sentiment of South 
Carolina in a policy of harmony and peace. 
It can, however, hardly be denied that the 
election of some of the candidates upon the 
ticket with himself, and the power that cer- 
tain politicians would acquire in event of 
Republican success, must have struck hon- 
est and intelligent men of all parties with 
dismay. Faithful as we Governor 
CHAMBERLAIN to have been to the trust re- 
posed in him, we do not believe other men 
in office around to been either 
honest or true. And even if he actually re- 
ceived a lawful majority of the votes cast at 
the election, yet if, for any reason, his au- 
thority could not be maintained that 
majority, so that his dependence must have 
been mainly upon the national 
what would have been the situation but 
government of the State by the United 
States under the form of a State govern- 
ment? And the authority to use the na- 
tional power for that purpose would certain- 
ly be refused to the President by Congress. 

What is the reason that the rule of the 
majority is recognized? Not certainly be- 

ause its policy is necessarily more righteous 
than that of the minority, but simply be- 
cause the majority has the power to enforce 
its views. From the necessity of the case, 
in a popular government, therefore, the ma- 
jority rules. In our national system the 
voice of the majority in a State is accepted 
as the voice of the State because it can as 
sert itself. But if, for any reason, the law- 
ful majority of the State can not enforce its 
will, our system provides, in cases carefully 
specified, for extraneous support. But it 
does not provide, either in the intention of 
the framers, so far as appears, nor in the na- 
ture and reason of the system, for a practi- 
cally permanent extraneous support. The 
constant summons of the national power 
whenever serious internal disorder threat- 
ens a State is the confession that the major- 
ity is permanently incapable of maintaining 
its own authority. It is a mistake to urge 
that the reluctance of a majority to enforce 
its lawful will in a lawful way is due to its 
loyalty to law. Loyalty to law maintains 
the law at all hazards. 

We certainly do not reproach Governor 
CHAMBERLAIN that he has not precipitated a 
conflict with the rifle companies. He knows 
that it would have been too unequal. Yet 
his reluctance is a tacit admission of the 
fact that the government of the majority— 
for such he claims to be his title—was un- 
able to maintain itself. If that is net true 
in New York or in any other State, what is 
the reason that it should be true in South 
Carolina? The reason, without any evasion, 
is that the majority in South Carolina is 
colored, and the aggressive minority—as- 
suming the fact of minority—is white. If, 
nevertheless, the lawful majority be colored, 
must not its action be sustained by the na- 
tional power when constitutionally invoked? 
Unquestionably, in the cases specitied, when 
the fact of the action of a lawful majority 
is made clear. But when the fact of the 
majority is uncertain, when, if a majority, 
it is of such a kind that it can not sustain 


course. 


believe 


him have 


by 


support, 
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itself like majorities in all other States, and | 
when experience shows its rule to have been 
a misfortune, is there not plainly a 
tion which technicalities, 
which should be adjusted on general grounds 


que s- 
transcends and 
of justice, probability, and common-sense? | 

It is apparently the intention of Govern- | 
or CHAMBERLAIN not to press his claims be- | 
fore the but to that it 
impossible for him to maintain his author 
ity. He has honorably and bravely done 
what he believed to be his duty. The pre)- 
udice against him—which we confess that 
we shared with many Republicans in the 
earlier days of his career in South Carolina 

has wholly passed away, and it will be 
fortunate for the State and the country if | 
WabE HAMPTON shows, as Governor, some- | 
thing of the principle, the patriotism, the 
fidelity, and the ability of Dante. H. CHa 
BERLAIN, 


courts, assume 


is 


TWO BOOKS 

Two characteristic illustrations of Amer- 
ican typographical enterprise are the “ Hat 
per’s Half-hour Series,” the issues of which 
have just begun, and The Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park, the superb volume issued by Messrs. 
L. PRANG & Co., containing the description 
of the voleanic Colorado and other Western 
mountain regions, by Professor HAYDEN, 


and the chromo-lithographic reproduction of 
THOMAS MORAN’s water-color sketches. The 
“Half-hour Series” are pretty, legible, and 


convenient little books, containing stories, 
essays, travels—fresh, timely, and entertain 
as, for instance, FREEMAN’s The Turks 
in Europe, or ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S Thomp 
son Hall, while the 
folio, a magnificent descriptive and illus- 
trated work. The “ Half-hour Series” will be 
multiplied indefinitely, and the volumes are 
sold at fifteen, twenty-five, or thirty cents 
Of The Yellowstone National Park only a thou 
sand copies will be printed, and the price is 


ing 


Yellowstone is a large 


sixty dollars. Both enterprises will un 
doubtedly command success. The “ Half 
hour Series” will become a literary currency 
or small change which every body who 
reads, travellers and loiterers, and clerks 
and students, and men and women evé ry 


where, will carry, as it were, in their pock- 
The National Park will be hoarded by 
spec ial collectors and public libraries, for 
every library which does not have it will 
want a most vivid illustration of the most 
unique and splendid aspects of the natural 
scenery of this continent. 

The peculiarity of the Yellowstone region 
is the incredible brilliancy of coloring among 
the voleanic rocks in the valley of the hot 
geysers. The photograph can not reproduce 
this fairy-land, but daring water-color may, 
and this is what the Turneresque Mr. Mo 
RAN has achieved. General SHERMAN bears 
testimony to the remarkable fidelity of the 
artist’s work, while all who know the learn- 
ed enthusiasm and tireless research of Pro- 
fessor HAYDEN, who has had charge of the 
geological and geographical surveys of the 
region, will be justly sure of the precision 
and interest of the text. The whole work 
is one of such permanent valve and interest 
that all who are intending Christmas pres- 
ents next winter should be wise in time. 

The contrast between these publications 


ets. 


Each is in its way com- 
plete, and the best of its kind, but the one 
so cheap and the other so costly, like the 
superb volume of Dort’s Ancient Mariner 
which the Harpers issued in the winter, 
show the great extent and the character of 
the reading public to which the American 
publisher appeals. | 

It is another illustration of American en- 
terprise that such works as the Fellowstone 
Park should depend for success upon private 
favor and not upon that of the government. 
Their dependence is the same as that of the 
cheap popular magazine or the “ Half-hour 
Series.” The latter can be found at all news 
But a work like the Yellowstone 
Park can not be known at all to the general 
It can be 
known only by the report of those who, like 
ourselves, have had the opportunity of veri- 
fying advertisements, and who can confirm 
them, as we do most cordially. 


is very suggestive. 


stands. 


public even by advertisement. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. SHELTON MACKENZIE has entered upon 
his twentieth year as literary editor of the Phila 
delphia Press- longer continuous n 
one journal than can be claimed by any other 


service 


person in charge of the critical department of an 
American newspaper, with perhaps the sing! 
exception of Dr. Rip.ey, of the Tribune na it 


scholarship, and acumen that characterize D 
MACKENZIE’s articles are marked evel 
For five-and-forty years he has been actively at 
work as author, journalist, and latterly as t- | 
urer. He was made LL.D. of G 
sity in 1835, when only twenty-five 3 f age, 
and D.C.L. of Oxford ten years later. In 1834 
he became London correspondent of the New | 
York Evening Star, a bright paper in its day, and | 
was the first regular salaried European corre 
spondent of the American press. Those who 
know the man will agree with us that there is 


is superfluous to add that the fullness, fairness, | 
| 


as 


as 


as 











prebably no writer, at home or abroad, who pos- | 
sesses a more extensive knowledgs f lite y 
people, literary events, or literary history thar 
Dr. MACKENZIE, and he is as fresh, bright i 
‘ ta ny to-day as he was a quar ola 
t y ag 
ident Anprew D. Wuarre, of Corns 
ity, bas written to the Cornell Ara 
vy the new « it 1 in England, l 
mises to treat of Oxi 1 and Cambridge in 
a subsequent communication. He has 1 tly 
presented to the museum of Cornell a series of 
six hundred medallions of foreign authors 
Mr. Freeman, the new legal adviser of the 
Post-office Department at Washington, is a na 
tive of Haywood County, Tennessee, and is thir 
d. He was a Union man duri: 


ty-nine years o 
the war, stands well as a lawyer, and is univers 
ally respected by all parties 

Bayakp TaYLor’s recent course 
noon lectures on German literature 


after 


din 


of 
, delivere 

















New York and Brooklyn before large and appre 
tive audiences, composed principally of ladies, 
was On ft most noticeable and important 
featu f the winter lecture season. Probably 
> man in Am \ as well qualified as M: 
raYLor to speak on this subject. His juaint 
e with German literatu is larg ind ex 
haustive; and his name is associated with the 
best English translation of the grandest poem in 
the German language—Goetne's “ Faust.”’ Ou 
readers may be interested to know that Mr 
TaYLor is engaged in writing a life of Gorrne, 
for which he has been for several years collect 
ny mate Is 
Water GILMAN BERG, son <« ssor 
ALpent W. Bere, the w known com] nd 
y st of this city, has recently ived the 
g l edal and d ma in St yvart, Germany 
for a * Treatise on Congs of the Second Degre 
i Sy rical ¢ Sectior This was the 
I essay in mathematics, given at the Roy 
Polytechnic 8 f Wiirtemberg for the y 
1876, six months’ time being allowed to work 
Prizes are a fered in the architect 
hemical, engit ng, and machine-con t 
departm The wcours closes on t 
ls f January tt aw Is are yu 
< wi t k s birthday, March 6 I 
s th stai in American « ing off 
the | z 
I 8 \ y Englishmen who do tl r 
gz at ( rTs 8 . what nervous 
I sen part e, died a few 
vs ag ind of the bank is 
trusted to tl a raw boy of 
rh two, W sixty years 





experience n the house 
Mr. Grorce Dawson, after 
lat es fi 


forty years of 
- Albany Eveni 7 


editorial labor, ret tl 


! i ym the 
Jour Mr. Dawson's editorial career com 
d on the Rochester Democrat. In Western 
wk he was known not only as a strong 
ly writer, but as among the most rapid 





sitors who ever worked at case. He was 
and foremost in works of public benev- 
», and in all enterprises for the promotion 
blic welfare. On removing to Albany, 
admirable executive ability, strong 





> pu 


his ’ 
and indefatigable industry found a wider field, 





and were promptly recognized. A more uns¢ 
man could searcely be found. A truer man 
tainly could not. Mr. Dawson will carry with 
him into the retirement he has so honestly earn 
ed the esteem and good wishes of all who have 
known him during the last half cen y, and we 
trust he may long be spared to pursue his favor 


fish 


cer 








ite recreation with rod and reel, and write de 
lightful articles on the finny tribes, as he has 
done for many a year past 


—Mr. WitttaAM ALLEN Bet er, author of 
“Nothing to Wear,” a capital poct satire 
published in Harper's Magazine tor November, 
1857, will deliver the address, and WaHirtTier 
W contribute a poem, at the unveiling of the 
statue of Firz-Greene HaLueck in Central 
Park in May next 

—PavL DE St. Victor has paid 1200 francs for 
one copy of Victor Hvueo's ft 


egend of t 


r 


he Ages, 

















printed on vellum. The Duc d’Aumale has of 
fered him 5000 francs for it. M. EpmMonp pg 
RoTuscHi_p has 5,000,000 francs’ worth of 
books, in a book-case with glass doors three feet 
three inches high by three feet three inches in 
breadth. Vicror Hveo still possesses the man 
a fortat ! 
Mr. Freperick W 
of Assistant Secretary 
mpinands the | val 
rt i yuntry, irres ve of 
} y. The detail of business in the department 
necessarily devolves upon the Assistant Secreta 
ry, and Mr. Sewarp, by his fine abilities, admi 
rable temper, and the great ex; nee he a 
juired therein during the most important eight 
years of the existence of the republi 8 re 
dered peculiarly and pe fectly qualified for the 
position 
rhe great speech in the House of Lords on 
the Eastern question is said to have been made 
by Lord Napier, who just twenty years ago was 


British minister at Washing 





aud afterward 











minister at Berlin, Constantino , and St. Pe 
tersburg. In his earlier days, when secretary of 
legation at Naples, Lady HoLuanp asked him 
who was the most agreeable person attached to 
the embassy. He simply answered, “I am,” 
which was perfectly true. Since then he has d« 
veloped into one of the most brilliant debaters 
as well as most practical legislators in the Uy 


per House 

—A story told in the American colony at 
Dresden is of an encounter between one of the 
young lieutenants of the army and a stalwart 
American. They jostled on the sidewalk, and 
the officer drew his sword rhereupon the 
American knocked him down violently enough 
to stun him, and having broken the eword over 
his knee, laid his card between the pieces, and 
proceeded calmly on his way 


Mr. THomas Epwarp, the poor Scotch nat 
ul st, whose life, by SAMUEL SMILES, was re 
ntly published by Hanper & BrotTuers, was 





recently presented testimonial 
Aberdeen The consisted of 
sovereigns, Which were inclosed in a neat olive- 
wood casket. 
—A gentleman 


with a public 


resentation 
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thus writes of the 
venerable yet v of Kaiser 
Wituiam: “* The Emperor celebrates this month 
his eightieth birthday. He is strong, lusty, and 
full of spirits. He gets along very well now 
with his parliament, because in cases of difficul- 
ty they always yield. In his theories of parlia 
ment and prerogative his Majesty holds about 


the stand-point of Epwarp I., but the people 


in Berlin 


gorous appearance 
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FREDERICK 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


No man in America has had a more remarkable 
career than the new Marshal of the District of 
Columbia, whose portrait is given on this page 
He was born at Tuckahoe, Talbot County, Mary- 
land, about the year 1817. Reared as a slave, 
he taught himself secretly 40 read and write while 
employed in a ship-yard in Baltimore. 
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DOUGLASS.—[Puorocrarnen ny Gentite.] 


convention held at Nantucket in 1841, where he 
made a speech so eloquent and stirring that he 
was offered the agency of the Massachusetts Anti 
slavery Society. For nearly four years thereafter 
Mr. Dovetass lectured constantly in Massachu 
setts and other New England States, rousing pub 
lie sentiment against slavery, and gaining great 


| distinction as an orator. 


While | 


very young he formed a resolution to escape from | 


slavery, but it was not until 1838 that he found 
the opportunity to run away. 
that year he fled, made his way to New York, and 
thence to New Bedford, where he married, and 
supported himself for three years by working on 
the wharves and in various shops. He was known 
to be intelligent and trustworthy; but his genius 
as an crator was first displayed at an antislavery 


= 
| 


In September of | 


In 1845 Mr. DovGtass published an autobiog 
raphy, and in the same year made a visit to En 
gland, and lectured to enthusiastic audiences in 
every part of the United Kingdom. His freedom 
was purchased by his English friends, in ordes 
to insure him against legal annoyance in his la 
bors. After remaining two years abroad, Mr 
Dovetass returned to this country, and estab 
lished at Rochester, New York, a weekly journal, 
under the title of Zhe North Star, afterward 


—S ~ 





THE REV. JOSIAH HENSON—THE ORIGINAI 


changed to Frederick Douglass's Paper. During 
the height of the excitement produced by Jou 
Brown's celebrated raid, Governor Wise. of Vir 


ginia, endeavored to have Mr. Doverass arrested 
for supposed complicity in that movement, and 
he deemed it prudent to go abroad again. After 


an absence of a few months, Mr. Dovetass re 
turned to Rochester, and continued the publica 
tion of his paper 

When the civil war broke out in 1861, Mr 


Doraass strongly advocated the use of colored 
troops and the emancipation of the slaves in th 


South. When permission was given, in 1863, to 


| employ such troops, he assisted in the work of 


enlisting colored men, and was especially activ 

in organizing the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Mas 
sachusetts regiments. Slavery having been abol 
ished, Mr. DovGtass discontinued the publication 
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of his paper, and applied himself to lecturing, in 


which he was remarkably successf 


His pow 


ers of oratory are unexcelled, and no man pos 
sesses greater influence over an audience In 
1870 he removed to Washington, D. C., and be 
came the editor of the A Vational Era The 
following year he was appointed secretary to the 
Santo Domingo Commission: and on his return 
the Pre lent appoint 1 him one of the Territo 
rial Council of the District of Columbia In 1872 
he was elected Presidential elect: at large fi 

the State of New York, and wa uppointed to 
carry the electoral vote of the State to Was} 

ington 


Soon after the inauguration of President Haves, 
Mr to the 
and responsible position of United States Marshal 


for the District of ¢ 


DovGLass was nominated important 


olumbia, and was confirmed 
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by the Senate with very little opposition. He 
has resided for several years in Washington, 
where his high personal character and great abil- 
ities have won universal recognition and esteem, 


THE REV. JOSIAH HENSON. 


Own the same page with the portrait of Frepr- 
nick Dovetass, we give that of the Rev. Josian 
Henson, the original of “ Uncle Tom” of Mrs, 
Srowe’s celebrated novel. He has reached the 
venerable age of eighty-seven. He was the son 
of slave parents, and was born in Charles County, 
Maryland, June 15, 1789. When he was a mere 
infant he lost his father by forcible separation. 
The slavg-husband on one occasion beat a brutal 
overseer for an attempted outrage on the slave- 
wife, and for this “ offense” received a hundred 
lashes, had one of his ears cut off, and was sold 
south. The wife and children never saw him 
again, and never received any tidings of his fate. 

Some years afterward, Josrtan’s elder brothers 
and sisters were sold away, but he, being a very 
small boy, remained with his mother on the plan- 
tation of Mr. Isaac Ritey, in Montgomery County, 
till he grew up to manhood. His motker, a sin- 
cere Christian woman, instilled religious principles 
into the boy’s mind, and he grew up in the love 
of truth and the fear of God. His master was 
wild and dissipated, and Jostan, being bright and 
trustworthy, and at the same time high-spirited 
and athletic, was selected by him as his body- 
servant. In this service he often protected his 
master from harm in tavern brawls and affrays. 
At length Ritey became bankrupt, and fearing 
that his negroes would be sold for his debts, he 
persuaded Jostan to lead them to Kentucky, to 
be kept by his brother, Amos Ritey, on Big Black- 
ford’s Creek. Jostan safely conducted the whole 
party, consisting of eighteen persons besides his 
own wife and two children, a distance of nearly a 
thousand miles. He remained three or four years 
with Amos Rtrey, cultivated his religious faith, 
and, though still untaught to read, became a reg- 
ular preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In 1830 he made his escape from slavery with 
his wife and four children, and after inttumerable 
hardships and perils, found a place of refuge in 
Canada. He settled in a town now called Cam- 
den, in Upper Canada. His children were sent 
to school, and he himself was taught by his eld- 
est son to read and write. He took an active 
part in the “ underground railroad,” and assisted 
in the escape of many slaves. In this noble serv- 
ice of liberty and humanity Josian Henson more 
than once risked his life by venturing into the 
State of Kentuc ky for the rescue of his less for- 
tunate brethren. At the same time he was en- 
gaged in founding an industrial settlement, with 
missions and schools, landed estate, buildings, and 
saw-mills for the colonial timber trade. He trav- 
elle] repeatedly, on business, through all the Brit- 
ish American Provinces and the New England 
Mtates. 

At the London Universal Exhibition of 1851 
there was a show of Canadian black-walnut from 
the saw-mills of Dawn, as Camden was then cail- 
ed, in his charge. He arrived there with letters 
of introduction to statesmen from the SumMNERs 
and Lawrences of Massachusetts, from Sir ALLAN 
M‘Nas and other eminent men of Canada, and 
with credentials to the chief Non-conformist min- 
isters in London. He was invited to occupy the 
best Dissenting pulpits, was received by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and dined with the 
Prime Minister, Lord Joun Russert. Upon his 
return to America he wrote and published the 
story of his own life, that its sale might provide 
for the purchase of his elder brother’s freedom 
in Georgia. Mrs. Stowe read the autobiography, 
and made the acquaintance of its writer, shortly 
before composing her famous romance, Unele 
Tom’s Cabin. 

Mr. Henson is now in England for the second 
time. By her Majesty’s special desire he was 
presented at Windsor Castle, and he was a guest 
at many distinguished houses. 


(Continued from No, 1058, page 267.) 
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noognt,” “Squire Anwen,” “Tug Perrervan 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


CONDOLENCE, 


Next day Mr. Beresford paid Mrs. Meredith a 
visit of condolence. It was natural and necessary, 
considering their friendship; but the manner in 
which that friendship had been interrupted, and 
the occasion upon which it was resumed, were 
both embarrassing. It had been a short note 
from Maxwell which had communicated the news, 
and in this it had been taken for granted that he 
would stay now. Old Mr. Seton had himself com- 
municated the information to Maxwell, and his 
letter was inclosed. “I hear your friend Beres- 
ford had made up his mind to go away, out of 
consideration for Mrs. Meredith,” he had written, 
“which was very gentlemanly on his part, and 
showed fine feeling. I think it right accordingly 
to let you know at once of the great change which 
has taken place in her position. I have received 
the news this morning of her husband my poor 
friend John Meredith’s death at Calcutta, on the 
3d inst. It was sudden, but not quite unexpect- 
ed, as he had been suffering from fever. This, 
of course, changes Mrs. Meredith’s situation alto- 
gether. She is now a widow, and, of course, re- 
sponsible to no one. I would not for the world 
be answerable for depriving her of the sympathy 
of a kind friend, which may, in the long-run, be so 
important for her, at a period of trouble. So I 
trust you will communicate the news to your 
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friend with the least possible delay. I have not 
seen Mrs. Meredith; but as they have been long 
separated, I do not doubt that she bears the loss 
with Christian composure,” said the sharp-witted 
old man. “I send you old Seton’s letter,” Mr. 
Maxwell added, on his own account. “It does not 
require any comment of mine, and of course you 
will act as you think proper; but my own opinion 
is that he is an old busybody, making suggestions 
of patent absurdity.” Mr. Beresford was much 
netiled by this note. Whatever Seton’s sugges- 
tion might be, it was for him to judge of it, not 
Maxwell, who thrust himself so calmly into other 
people’s business, Seton's letter might not have 
pleased him by itself, but Maxwell's gloss was 
unpardonable. He tore it up and threw it into 
his waste basket with unnecessary energy. But 
for that perhaps he might have felt more abashed 
by the embarrassing character of the reunion, but 
being thus schooled, he rebelled. He went to the 
house next door in the afternoon, toward the 
darkening. The spring sunshine had died away, 
and the evening was cold as winter almost. There 
had been no reception that day; visitor after vis- 
itor had been sent away with the news of the 
“bereavement.” The same word has to be used 
whether the loss is one which crushes all delight 
out of life, or one which solemnly disturbs the 
current for a moment, to leave it only brighter 
than before. All the servants at Mrs. Meredith's 
were preternaturally solemn. The aspect of the 
house could not have been more funereal had 
half the population succumbed. Already, by 
some wonderful effort of millinery, the maids as 
well as their mistress had got their black gowns. 

Mrs. Meredith herself sat in the drawing-room, 
crape from head to foot, in all the crispness of a 
fresh widow's cap. Never was black so black, or 
white so white. She had an innocent satisfac- 
tion in heaping up this kind of agony. Already 
a design drawn by Oswald was in the hands of 
the goldsmith for a locket to hold her husband's 
hair. She would not bate a jot of any thing that 
the most bereaved mourner could do to show her 
“respect.” Soon the tears were ready, and they 
were sincere tears. A pang of compunction, a 
pang of regret, of remorseless pity and tender- 
ness, melted her heart, and there was a certain 
pleasure of melancholy in all this which made it 
spontaneous. It was the very luxury of senti- 
ment to be able to feel your heart untouched un- 
derneath, and yet to be so deeply, unfeignedly 
sorry, to be so true a mourner at so little real 
cost. Mrs. Meredith held out her hand to her 
visitor as he came in—he was the only one whom 
she had received. 

“This is kind,” she said—“ very kind. As you 
were always such a good friend to us, I could not 
say no to you.” 

“] was very sorry,” he said, as indeed what 
else was there to say ? 

“Oh yes, 1 knew you would feel for us. It 
was so sudden; quite well when the last mail 
came in, and this one to bring such news! You 
scarcely knew him; and oh, I feel it so much 
now, that none of my friends, that not even the 
boys knew him as they ought to have known 
him! It seems as if it must have been my 
fault.” 

“ That it could never have been. You must 
not reproach yourself, though one always does, 
however the loss happens,” he said, in a low and 
serrowful tone. He was thinking of his wife, for 
whom he had mourned with the intensity of de- 
spair, but the same words answered both cases. 
He stood as he had done the last time he was 
there, not looking at her in her panoply of 
mourning, but looking dreamily into the fire. 
And she cried a little, with a childish sob in her 
throat. The grief was perfectly real, child-like, 
and innocent. He was much more affected by 
the recollection of that last meeting at which he 
had taken leave of her than she was—he remem- 
bered it better. The new incident even kept her 
from seeing any thing more than the most ordi- 
dary every-day fact, one friend coming to see an- 
other on his return. 

“% suppose you have no details 

“Not one. We can not hear till the next mail. 
It will be some comfort to have particulars. 
Poor John! he was always so strong, one never 
had any fear. I was the one that could not stand 
the climate, and yet I am left and he is taken !” 

“But you have not been exposed to the cli- 
mate,” said Mr. Beresford. She was not wise in 
these expressions of her personal grief, though 
her friends always thought her so wise in her 
sympathy. She resumed softly: 

“IT have no fears about the boys to imbitter 
my grief. I know they will be well cared for. 
He was so good a father, though he had them so 
little with him. Oh, why did you not tell me to 
send him one of the boys ?” 

Mr. Beresford would have felt himself the cruel- 
est of malignants had he ventured to make such 
a suggestion in former days, but he did not say 
this now. “ You did what you thought was best 
for them,” he said. 

“ Ah, yes,” she said, eagerly, “for them; there 
was their education to be thought of. That was 
what I considered; but I do not think—do you 
think,” she added, with an unconscious clasping 
of her hands and entreating look, “that, since 
the great occasion—for it is one—Edward need 
go to India now ?” 

The form of the speech was that of an assertion 
—the tone that of a question. She might follow 
her own inclinations like other people ; but she 
liked to have them sanctioned and approved by 
her friends. 

“Surely not, if you don’t wish it. 
only your wish to be considered.” 

“Tt is not myself I am thinking of. It is for 
him,” she said, faltering. Of all things that could 
happen to her, she was least willing to allow that 
her own will or wish had any share in her decis- 
ions. It was a weakness which perhaps the more 
enlightened of her friends were already aware of. 
As for Mr. Beresford, he was more critical of her 
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| than ever he had been before, although more en- | and I have very little to do with the world, dear. 





tirely sympathetic, more ready to throw himself 
into her service. She looked at him so anxiously. 
She wanted his opinion and the support of his 
concurrence. There was nothing for him to do, 
to be of use as he proposed, but to agree with 
her, to support what she had thought of; that 
was friendship indeed. 

On the next day Miss Cherry paid a similar 
visit of condolence, but she was not so tenderly 
sympathetic as, under other circumstances, she 
would naturally have been. She looked at the 
new-made widow with a critical eye. A short 
time before, no one had been more anxious than 
Miss Cherry that Mrs. Meredith should suffer no 
harm, should lose no tittle of the respect due to 
her. She had with her own soft hand struck a 
blow, the severity of which astonished herself, at 
her favorite and only brother on Mrs. Meredith’s 
account; but the sudden revolution in their 
neighbor’s affairs, instead of touching her heart, 
closed it. The position was changed, and a hun- 
dred tremors and terrors took at once possession 
of her gentle bosom. Who could doubt what 


| James would wish now—what James would do? 





and who could doubt that the woman who had 
permitted him so intimate a friendship would re- 
spond to these wishes? This idea leaped at once 
into the minds of all the lookers-on. Old Seton 
sent the news with a chuckle of grim cynicism 
yet kindness. Maxwell communicated it with a 
grudge, and Miss Cherry received it with an in- 
stant conviction yet defiance. They had no 
doubt of what would, nay, must ensue, and jump- 
ed at the conclusion with unanimous agreement, 
and it would be quite true to say that Mr. Mere- 
dith’s death brought quite as great a pang to 
Miss Cherry, who had never seen him, as it did 
to his wife, though in a different way. If the 
first marriage, the natural youthful beginning of 
serious life, brings often with it a train of at- 
tendant embarrassments, almost miseries, what 
is a second marriage todo? Good Miss Cherry's 
maidenly mind was shocked by the idea that her 
brother, so long held up somewhat proudly by 
the family as an example of conjugal fidelity and 
true sorrow, had allowed feelings less exalted to 
get possession of him. And what would Cara 
do? how would her imagination, delicate being, 
too finely touched for common issues, conform to 
the vulgar idea of a step-mother? Miss Cherry 
grew hot and angry as she thought of it. Anda 
man who had such a child, and grown-up daugh- 
ter, sweetest and only remplagante of the mother 
dead, what did he want with a new companion, a 
new love? Faugh! to use such a word disgust- 
ed her; and that James—/ames, the most heart- 
broken and inconsolable of mourners, should come 
to that! With all this in her mind, it may be 
supposed that Miss Cherry’s feelings when she 
went to see Mrs. Meredith and found her in all 
her crape, crying softly by the fire, were not so 
sweet as they ought to have been. She said the 
usual things in the way of consolation—how, as 
it was to be, perhaps it was best that they had 
heard of it all at once, and had not been kept in 
anxiety, and how she supposed such afflictions 
were necessary for us, though it was very sad 
that the dear boys had known so little of their 
father; but, on the other hand, that must soften 
it to them all, for of course it was not as if he 
died at home, where they would have felt the loss 
every day. This last bitter speech hadg sting in 
it, which was intentional, and yet gave Miss Cher- 
ry a sense of remorse after it was said; for 
though she had a certain desire to give pain, mo- 
mentary, and the result of much provocation, yet 
the moment the pain was given, it was herself 
who suffered most. This is what it is to have a 
soft nature ; most people have at heart a tempo- 
rary satisfaction in the result where they have 
been able to inflict a wound. 

“Oh yes, my dear, she feels it, I suppose,” 
Miss Cherry said, when she returned. “ She was 
sitting over the fire, and the room much too warm 
for the season ; for it-is really like spring to-day. 
Of course a woman must feel it more or less 
when she has lost her husband. I have never been 
in these circumstances, but I don’t see how one 
could help that, however little one cared for the 
man.” 

“ Did she care litile for the man?” Cara was 
at the age when most things are taken for grant- 
ed. She had not entered into any peculiarities in 
the position of Mrs. Meredith with her husband. 
She was like Hamlet, feeling more and more, as 
she realized her own position, the quagmires and 
unsafe footing round her. Was this another? 
There was a sinking sensation in Cara’s youthful 
mind, and a doubt and faltering wherever she 
thought to place her foot. 

“My dear child,” said Miss Cherry, “when a 
woman spends years after years away from her 
husband, never making any effort to join him, 
quite satisfied with a letter now and then, receiv- 
ing her own friends, making a circle, going into 
society—while the poor man is toiling to keep it 
up, thousands and thousands of miles away”— 
here Miss Cherry paused, a little frightened by 
the blackness of the picture which she had her- 
self drawn. “I hope I am not doing any one in- 
justice,” she faltered. “Oh, my dear, you may 
be sure I don’t mean that! And I believe poor 
Mrs. Meredith could not stand the climate, and, of 
course, there was the boys’ education to think of 
—children always must come home. Indeed, how 
any one can settle in India knowing that their 
children must be sent away—” 

“ Aunt Cherry, no one is to be trusted,” said 
the girl, tears coming to her eyes; “there is no 
truth any where. We are all making a pretense 
one way or another; pretending to care for peo- 
ple who are living, pretending to mourn for peo- 
ple who are dead; pretending that one thing is 
our object, while we are trying for another; pre- 
tending to be merry, pretending to be sad. Ah! 
it makes my heart sick !” 

“Cara, Cara! What do you know about such 
things? They say it is so in the world; but you 











You must not think—indeed, indeed, you must 
not think that it is so with us.” 

“T don’t know any thing of the world,” said 
Cara. “I only know what is round me. If Mrs. 
Meredith is false, and other people—” 

“My dear,” said Miss Cherry, trembling a lit- 
tle,“ it is always dangerous to apply abstract 
principles so. When I say that Mrs. Meredith 
was a long time away from her husband, I do 
not say that she is fulse. Oh, Cara, no! that 
would be terrible. If I say any thing, all I mean 
is that she could not be so grieved, not so dread- 
Sully grieved, as a woman would be whose hus- 
band had been always with her. Think of the 
boys, for instance; they did not know him real- 
ly. They may be very sorry; but how different 
would it be if it was a father like your father! 
And other people—what do you mean by other 
people ?” 

“Nothing,” said Cara, turning away, for she 
could not reply to Miss Cherry’s argument. Would 
she indeed, in her own person, grieve for her fa- 
ther more than the Merediths did for theirs? 
Hers was another mystery, unpenetrated by Miss 
Cherry, incomprehensible to herself. Nobody 
knew the gulf that lay between her and him, and 
she could not tell herself what it meant. How 
kind he had been to her, though she repaid him 
in this way! But did he love—really love—his 
child any more than she loved him? Did any 
body love any other, or only pretend and go 
through the semblance of loving? She did not 
doubt her aunts, it is true; but then her certainty 
in respect to them took, to some degree, the form 
of indifference. Taken for granted, not inquired 
into, that love itself might have failed, perhaps; 
but Cara never thought of that as possible. It 
was like the sunny house it dwelt on, always open, 
due not to any thing in her face, but to the mere 
fact that she was Cara. They would have loved 
any other kind of girl, she said to herself, under 
the same name just as well. Foor child! she was 
like Hamlet, though unaware of that sublimity. 
Friends, lovers, relations, all had failed her. Ev- 
ery soul thought of himself—no one truly or un- 
feignedly of others. Her head swam, her heart 
sunk, the firm ground gave way under her feet 
wherever she turned. It might not cost the oth- 
exys much, but it would cost her a great deal—even 
herself. She did not care any more than they; 
not her father, not Oswald, whom she was sup- 
posed to care for; and if any one else, then they 
did not care for her, Cara said to herself, and fled 
from her thoughts with a beating heart. 

That evening there was interchange of visits, 
something in the old fashion. Edward thought 
he might come in, in the evening, when the pub- 
lic about would not be scandalized by the idea 
that he was able to visit his friends so soon after 
his father’s death ; an@ Mr. Beresford said to him- 
self that surely he might go for a little to com- 
fort his neighbor who was in trouble, and who 
had not herself been out-of-doors for these two 
long days. The young man and the older man 
crossed each other, but without meeting; and 
both of the visits were very pleasant. Miss Cher- 
ry was as kind to Edward as she had been cold 
to his mother. She got up to meet him, and took 
his two hands in hers. She called him, inarticu- 
lately, her dear boy, and asked after his health 
tenderly, as if he had been ill. As for Cara, she 
did nothing but look at him with a wistful look, 
trying to read in his eyes what he felt; and when 
her aunt entered into the usual commonplaces 
about resignation to God’s will, Cara broke in al- 
most abruptly, impatient even of this amiable 
fiction. 

“You forget what you were saying to-day,” she 
said; “that Edward did not know his father, and 
therefore could not grieve as—I should.” 

“That is quite true,” he said, “and therefore 
it is a different kind of feeling. Not the grief 
that Cara would feel, but that painful sense of 
not being able to feel, which is almost worse. I 
never thought of my father—scarcely knew him. 
Some time, of course, we were to meet—that was 
all; and gratitude to him, or any attempt to re- 
pay him, was not in my thoughts. And now it is 
impossible ever, in any place, were one to go to 
the world’s end, or at any time, were one to live 
as long as Methuselah, to say a kind word to him, 
to try to make up to him a little. This is more 
painful than Cara’s worst grief would be, know- 
ing she had done every thing, made every thing 
bright.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she said, putting up her hands. 

“ Ah, yes, yes!’ he said, looking at her with 
melting eyes, softened and enlarged by the moist- 
ure in them, and smiling upon her. Cara, in her 
confusion, could not meet the look and the smile. 

“Oh, Edward,” she said, “it is you who are the 
best of us all! I am not good, as you think me. 
Iam a sham, like all the rest; but if there is one 
that is true—” 

“Cara is foolish,” said Miss Cherry. “I don’t 
know what is come to her, Edward. She talks as 
if nobody was to be relied upon; but I suppose 
she is at the age of fools, when girls take things 
into their heads. I remember when I was your 
age, my darling, I had a great many fancies too. 
And I am afraid I have some still, though I ought 
to know better. I suppose you will take your 
mother away somewhere, Edward, for a little 
change ?” 

“] have not heard any thing about it, Miss 
Cherry; but there will be one change, most like- 
ly, very important to me, if I settle to do it. I 
need not go out to India now—unless I please.” 

“Oh, Edward, I am so glad; for, of course, you 
would not wish it—you did not wish it?” 

“No,” he said, slowly. “I did not wish it; but, 
after all, if that seemed the best way to be good 
for something—to make some use of one’s life—” 

He spoke to Miss Cherry, but his eyes were on 
Cara. If she had said any thing; if she had even 
lifted her eyes; if she had made any sign to show 
that even as her brother—her husband's brother 
—he could be of use to her. But Cara made no 
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reply either by word or look. She put her hand 
nervously upon the book which lay on the table 
—the book he had been reading 

“Oh, Cara, you must not think of that,” said 
Miss Cherry. ‘We can't be so selfish as to ask 
Edward to read to- night. n 

“Yes; let me read,” he said. “Why should 
not 1? I am glad to do any thing after these 
two days. It seems unkind to Aim not to make 
some break in life—I don’t know why; and there 
is nothing within reach to do. Let me read.” 

Then Cara looked at him, with eyes like his 
own, suffused; her heart was melting, her mind 
satisfied. But this is the one who does not care 
for me, she was saying to herself. 

Next door there was less conversation between 
the elder people. Mr. Beresford tried, indeed, to 
take upon him the part of consoler—to talk to 
her and lessen her burden; but that change of 
all their relations did not answer. He fell silent 
after a while, and she dried her eyes and began 
to talk to him. The maid who brought up tea 
announced that missis had picked up wonderful ; 
while the other servants in the kitchen looked at 
each other, and shook their heads. 

“ Anyhow, that’s better than the other way,” 
the cook said, oracularly, “and we knows what 
we has before us—if the young gentlemen don’t 
find nothing to say.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 


THE PLAIN OF MARATHON. 


Tue battle of Marathon was fought on Septem- 
ber 28, 490 B.c. The Greeks lost only 192 men, 
who were buried on the field, and a mound was 
raised over them, which is shown in our sketch 
page 305. This is the only thing remaining 
connected with the battle, except the landscape. 
The bay of Marathon, with its deep blue water, 
where the Persians landed; the village of Mara- 
thon, which gave the name to the plain; and the 
village of Vrani, where the Temple of Hercules 
stood, and where there is now a small convent— 
still to be viewed. Here is the gorge down 
which the Plateans came, and thé position which 
was occupied by the Greeks. All these places 
of immortal renown are pointed out to visitors. 
The plain is very level, and is cultivated. The 
mound does not seem to have been opened ; a 
mud house or look-out station appears to have 
been made on the top, which makes the summit 
irregular. The mound is about fifty or sixty feet 
in diameter, and about twenty-five feet high. The 
snowy peaks in the distance are in the island of 
Eubeea, and the view here given of the mound is 
taken with the back to the Greek position in the 
famous battle. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


One of the most eminent physicists of the last 
century, although known to very few outside of 
scientific circles, was Professor LomoNnosorr, to 
whom is due the inception of the University of 
Moscow, in 1755. He was a man of great versa- 
tility of talent, and made valuable contributions 
to astronomy, physics, and physical geography, 
aud it is claimed that (in an article on the arctic 
seas) he fairly developed the idea of heat being 
but a mode of motion. A fitting, although mod- 
est tribute to this great man has recently been 
paid by the university which owes its origin to 
him. In the square of the university, on the 
24th of January last, its anniversary day, was un- 
veiled a monument to its founder, erected at an 
expense of a little more than $1000, contributed 
by professors and students of the university. 
‘This consists of a lofty but very plain pyramidal 
pedestal, bearing a small bust of Lomonosorr ou 
its apex, and is inscribed to ‘“‘ Lomonosorr—the 
Moscow University: Year 1877.”’ 
on the life of Lomonosorr, and the shate 
contributed to the development of science in 
Russia, was given by Professor SoLovierr, the 
incumbent of the chair of history in the uni- 
versity. 





It may be remembered by some that an appro- 
priation of $250,000 for the erection of a build- 
ing for the National Museum of the United 
States was defeated in the late Congress; but 
it is just to add that this was after the passage 
of the bill in the Senate. 

The liberal patronage of the British govern- 
ment toward its national museum is in striking 
coutrast with the above. According toa recent 
report on the new building for the natural his- 
tory collections of the British Museum, there 
were expended, up to September last, £206, 
(about $1,000,000). This is still far from com- 
plete, and the sum of £36,650 (over $180,000) has 
been appropriated for the continuation of the 
building during the present year. It is proposed 
to allot for the financial year 1877-78 a further 
sum of £70,000 (about $350,000). 

According to the estimates, the building will 
have cost not less than £395,000, or about 
#2,000,000—nearly eight times the amount asked 
for on account of the national museum of the 
United States. 

The sums appropriated by the British govern- 
ment for the acquisition of specimens for the 
British Museum contrast still more strikingly 
with the small provision made by our Congress 
for a like purpose, £3200 (about $16,000) having 
been granted by Great Britain during the cur- 
rentyear. Of this, £1200 are devoted to zoology, 
£400 to botany, £800 to paleontology, and £500 
to mineralogy. These amounts are entirely in- 
dependent of the salaries and other expenses 
connected with the collections and the care of 
the museum. 





The report of the Superintendent of the Unit- 
ed States Naval Observatory for 1876, recently 
made to the Secretary of the Navy, informs us 
that the observations with the 26-inch refractor 
have been made as continuously as the state of 
the atmosphere would permit, and that the sat- 
ellites of Neptune, Uranus, and Saturn, together 
with some of the more interesting double-stars, 
have been carefully observed, and the results 
duly published. The transit circle has been em- 
ployed in the observation of the sun, moon, and 
planets, as also of a large list of miscellaneous 
stars, whose places were desired for the forma- 
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tion of a catalogue for the use of Lic 
G. M. WHeever, United States Engineers, 
Lieutenant-Commander F. M. Green 

Professor YARNALL has been using the mural 
circle and transit instrument in observing h 
stars as had not been sufficiently considered in 
the catalogues published from 15845 to 1871. 
These are being made ready for a new edition 

of that catalogue, which is in preparation. 

The investigation of the motions of the moon 
have been prosecuted by Professor NEwcomB 
with the assistance of three computers, and it 
is hoped that the discussion of all the recorded 
observations of eclipses and occultations, from 
the earliest historical times until 1750, will be 
ready for publication by the end of 1877. 

The reduction of the transit of Venus obser- 
vations has progressed as rapidly as the limited 
appropriations available would allow, the most 
laborious part of the work, next to the deter- 
mination of longitudes, being the measurement 
of the photographic negatives. Owing to bad 
weather, more than half the photographs of the 
transit of Venus are so faint that it is not possi- 
ble to see them through an ordinary micro- 
scope. A new form of micrometer microscope 
has been constructed, however, which renders 
it possible to measure these pictures with a good 
degree of accuracy. 
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Our readers will remember the announcement 
made by us some time ago of the shipment of a 
consignment of white-fish eggs, furnished by the 
United States Fish Commission, to Wellington, 
New Zealand. We are happy to state that, 
the result of this action, a report has been re- 
ceived of the safe arrival of these eggs at Wel- 
lington in good condition. Owing to a new ar- 
rangement of the postal service at Auckland, 
requiring the transshipment of the eggs to a local 
steamer, a considerable delay was caused in their 
arrival at the hatching station, in consequence of 
which a portion failed to be successfully hatched 
The secretary of the Acclimatization Society re 
ports, however, that, notwithstanding these un 
toward circumstances, the young fish, at the end 
of tive days from the time of hatching, were three 
quarters of an inch long, very transparent, with 
bright yellow eyes, and very lively 
doing well. As another similar cons gnmeut was 
made by a later steamer, it is to be hoped that 
the result may be entirely succe ssful 
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Botanists will be interested to learn of the dis- 
covery of a new species of prunus, 7? al 
ensis, 80 far found only in the Alles 
ains, in Central Pennsylvania. 
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According to the Botanical Gazette, the common 


mullein, Verbasewm thapsus, has, until quite re- 
cently, been unknown on the Pacifie coast, * It 
has lately been detected, however, in the north- 


ern part of California, where it is developing 
very rapidly. 


For some time past societies have been estab- 
lished in England for the conservation of nation- 
al monuments and historical as well as prehis 
toric remains. A like desire to preserve such 
evidences of the ancient state of their country 
has impelled certain Russian gentlemen to form 
a society for the preservation of ancient and 
prehistoric grave mounds, which are very numer 
ous in that country, where they known as 
*“ koorgans.”’ 

This” private organization has resulted from 
the neglect or refusal of the Russian government 
to enact a law by which the koorgans should be 
protected as the property of the state. The new 
society will enter into negotiation with owners 
of land, and endeavor to obtain from them 
grants of property on the koorgans, and then un- 
dertake systematic explorations of the mounds. 
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Geographical students will be glad to learn 
that an index to PeTERMANN’s Mittheilungen aus 
Justus Perthes’s Geographischer Anstalt iiber Wich- 
tige neue Erforschungen auf dem Gesammigebiete 
der Geographie has been published for the period 
between and including the years 1865 to 1874. 
The value of this is greatly increased by the pub- 
lication therewith of index maps, which show, 
at a single glance, those parts of the world of 
which maps have been published in the Vit- 
theilungen during the period in question, with 
references to the places where they have appear- 
ed. There is not only a general index map, but 
also maps of the several continents and of the 
arctic and antarctic regions. The size and also 
the character of the map, whether outline, topo- 
graphical, physical, or geological, are at once in- 
dicated to the eye by differently colored lines. 
As this is the great repertory of geographical in- 
formation, the index will be an important time- 
saver to students. 


It is announced in the English papers that the 
forth-coming Hunterian lectures, to be delivered 
at the Royal College of Surgeons, in London, by 
Professor W. H. FLower, will be on “ The Com- 
parative Anatomy of Man.”’ The prospectus 
promises a discussion of the variations in the 
external osteological and dental characteristics 
of the human frame, as well as a discussion of 
the peculiarities of the brain and the methods 
of estimating the capacity of the skull, and on 
craniometry generally. The lectures were begun 
on the 9th of March, and will be nine in number, 
to be delivered on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, at four o'clock. It is to be hoped that 
these lectures will be published in book form, as 
the skill and learning of the author will impart 
to them peculiar value. 


As is generally known, cretinism is a very 
frequent occurrence in the mountainous coun- 
tries of Europe. According to a recent Aus- 
trian census, it appears that the percentage 
ranges from a small figure up to as high as 40 
in the different districts of the Alpine parts of 
the empire. The proportion to every ten thou- 
sand inhabitants is, in the Salzburg district, 40; 
in Upper Austria, 18.3; in Styria, 17; in Silesia, 
10; in Tyrol, 7.6, ete. It is to be lamented that 
no special institution has been provided for the 
treatment of the unfortunate subjects of this 
disease. 





The report of the Light-house Board for the 
year 1876 is a document of much interest, show- 
ing the present condition of this important 
branch of the national administration. A series 
of maps accompanying it gives the boundaries 
of the fifteen districts into which the service is 
divided, and the character of the lights situated 
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completion of a light-ship of special construc 


tion, intended to receive on board a steam fog- 
signal of the best quality. 
Some time ago the Board commenced the col- 


lection of a series of small libraries for the use 
of the remote light-house districts, as a means 
of amusement and education of the keepers dur- 
ing the long periods when they were completely 
isolated either on the light ships or at inacces- 
sible shore stations. Of such libraries fifty have 
been collected of about forty volumes each, very 
few of these being duplicated in the different 
sets, and it is proposed to exchange them in ro- 
tation, so that ultimately all the books will be 
at the command of each station. These libra- 
ries have been made up partly by private contri- 
butions, and partly from a small appropriation 
available to the Board, and the public is earnest- 
ly invited to contribute by sending any works 
that can be spared either to the Light-house 
Board in Washington or to any of the light- 
house inspectors or engineers, 


The beautiful colors exhibited by glass which 
has been buried for many years, and especially 
attractive in the glass objects collected by Gen- 
eral Di Cesnova in Cyprus, now in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, have induced ex- 
periments to see whether this same effect can 


not be brought about in a much shorter time. 
Messrs. Frenny and CLERNANDT inform us that 


ordinary glass can be made to exhibit iridescent 
colors in six or seven hours by being subjected 
during that time to the action of water contain 
ing fifteen per cent. of hydrochloric acid, and toa 
pressure of two or three atmospheres, withatem 
perature ofabout 120°C. The effect varies with 
different glass, the best kinds for habitual use 
being those that undergo the alteration the least 
easily. The same authors show that bottle glass, 
which “ iridates’’ in the course of time, has an 
injurious effect upon wine contained in it; and 
it is suggested that this quality of glass be test 
ed by experiments before using it for the pur- 
pose re ferred to. 


HOME AND FOREIGN 


Ix a few weeks the new exhibition, known as the 
Internatienal, or Permanent Exhibition, will open in 
Philadelphia. The Main Building, so well remember- 
ed by all Centennial visitors, bas been greatly changed 
in its interior arrangements, although many familiar 
features remain. The broad central avenue extending 
from east to west, adorned by elegant structures, either 
relics of the Centennial or new designs, indicates that 
an imposing display is intended. The light, graceful 
wood-work that surrounded the Norwegian Depart- 
ment has been extended to give the utmost effect ; the 
Egyptian inclosure, the Spanish, the Brazilian, and 
others, have been distributed in various places. In the 
central part of the building is a large music anditori- 
um. The Machinery and Art departments occupy 
prominent places; and there is a handsome court for 
the display of minerals and specimens of natural curi- 
The Educational Department is regarded as 
of special importance, and will include model school- 
rooms, graded and ungraded ; school work from dif- 
ferent countries, States, and cities; school apparatus, 
classified according to subjects illustrated; school 
books, charts, maps, etc., arranged in subjects; col- 
lections illustrating natural history; models, plans, 
and photographs of schoo] buildings; work by stu- 
dents of scientific, technical, normal, and commercial 
schools; echool laws, reporta, journals, blanks, and 
forms; and periodical literature, including newspapers 
and magazines. Applications for space in the Exhibi- 
tion Building have been so numerous that many must 
be refused ; consequently a careful selection will be 
made. It is expected that the grounds will be so 
beautified as to render them a most attractive resort. 


GOSSIP. 


osities. 


The musical telegraph, or telephone, of Mr. Elisha 
Gray, of Chicago, recently contributed its performance 
in a concert at Steinway Hall, in this city, and various 
melodies played in Philadelphia were heard by the au- 
dience. The “musical telephone” of Professor Gray 
and the “ speaking telephone” of Professor A. Graham 
Bell are somewhat confused in the public mind. With- 
out entering into the details of differences in opera- 
tion, the results of the differences, as we understand, 
are that the Gray telephone transmits the pitch and 
intensity, but not the quality, of musical sound, while 
in the Bell telephone the vibrations of the sound 
waves can be exactly reproduced at the opposite end 
of the line. But each system has its special defects, 
which the inventors are striving to lessen or overcome ; 
and the time may come when the advantages of the 
two telephones may be combined, 





A singular accident recently occurred on the Rich- 
mond and Danville Railroad in Virginia. As a heavy 
freight-train was approaching a bridge over Difficult 
Creek, an infuriated bull jumped upon the track, and, 
in spite of all efforts to frighten him, he stood firmly 
awaiting the approach of the train. The contact of 
the cow-catcher with the animal served only to throw 
the engine off the track, and that and six freight-cars 
were precipitated into the abyss below. In a moment 
after the crash the boiler exploded, and bridge and 
cars caught fire. Several employés were injured, and 
the engineer is not expected to live. 


Cousins and other relatives of President Hayes's 
family stand little chance of appointment to office. 
The President informs such applicants that the fact 
of relationship is an insuperable objection. 


Postmaster-General Key is credited with an ingen- 
ious method of freeing himself from the importunities 
of owners of furnished houses in Washington, who 
are always on the alert to secure a good tenant. The 
landlord expatiates upon the advantages of his man- 
sion, and upon its ample and luxurious furniture, and 
then Mr. Key genially observes, “ Well, I should want 
the house pretty well furnished, as I have nine chil- 
dren,” whereupon the house owner hastily departs, 





A concert was recently given in Baltimore in aid of 
the fund for the Beethoven monument at Vienna. The 
programme consisted entirely of Beethoven's works. 
The amount realized for the monument fund was about 
$1200. 





Often letters are dropped into the post-office or into 
street boxes with no address upon the envelope ; some- 
times only the name of the town is given, the State 
being omitted; or the street is mentioned, and the 
town and State omitted. Many letters are not etamn- 
ed at all; 
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them, or stamps cut from an e | on which it is 
printed. Sometimes absent-minded men drop their 
bank-books into the letter-box, and carry their letters 


to the bank, and then discover their mistake; and the 
other day a citizen of Rochester deposited a five-dollar 
bill in the box, and went on, unconscious that he aitill 
held the letters he had intended to post. He recovered 
his money, through the faithfulness of the postmaeter, 
but business men should not count on five-dollar bills 
being returned to them after they are regularly posted. 





On record are the wills of many narrow-minded men 
who have bequeathed to their widows a certain sam of 
money for their use #0 long as they remained single, 
and to be forfeited if ever they took another mate 
Now we are told of a different sort of man, who de- 
sired that his widow should not be deterred from a 
second marriage by any romantic remembrances of 
himself, and bequeathed to her the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars extra as a wedding gift whenever she 
found a suitable partner. There are extremes in all 
things, but doubtless the wedding gift was claimed in 
due time, 


The man or woman who has nothing to do is most 
miserable. It is hard to be overworked, 
no employment is supreme wretchedness. Do some- 
thing. Work will relieve sorrow, and help to drive 
away troubles. 
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In the art gallery of Bowdoin College there is a fine 
portrait of Vandyck, and also three by 
Rubens, 
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A new telegraph cable is to be laid between France 
and Algeria. 

Famines are not rare in India. Within the past six- 
ty-five years there have been six in that aMicted coun- 
try ; bat the present one is, in some respecta, the most 
disastrous one. Thousands must starve, although the 
British government is making energetic efforts to re- 
lieve the distresa, 


Paper of an excellent quality is manufactured from 
a species of cactus which grows abundantly in some 
parts of California. 





Apropos of tramps, the San Antonio Herald relates 
the following, which, whether strictly true or not, is 
very good: 


* Yesterday a gentieman, residing in a neat, modes 
cottage in the suburbe, caught a tramp prowling about 
his back yard, evidently trying to steal some thin 1g 

“*Why don’t you come to the front-door if you want 
any thing ?’ indignantly roared the proprietor 

“*That's what I was looking for,’ was the impudent 
reply. 

‘Didn't you see it on the other side of the house? 
retorted the gentleman. 

“* How was I to know that was the front-door? 
silver door-plate, no bell, no telephone, no statuary, bo 
servant to take your hat and cane | your bows 
there is a gentleman out here who is waiting for his 
breakfast.’ 

“When the gentleman got back wi ith his shot-gun, 
the tramp was not there any more.’ 
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r held was the 
to the follow- 


A remarkable instance of the preservation of a dead 
body is mentioned in the Richmond Dispatch. A Mr. 
Duesberry died in March, 1857, and the body was bur- 
ied in a metallic coffin. Recently it was removed to 
another cemetery. The wooden box was decayed, and 
the coffin was found submerged in water. A thick 
coating of rust covered the case, and when the heavy 
metallic plate was removed from the upper part, and 
the body exposed through the glass, it was found to 
be in a state of perfect preservation. The 
also, was just as when the burial took place, and even 
the flowers around the dead man's face looked fresh, 


clothing 


South-wintering birds are slow in making their a; 
pearance at the North ; and it is not at all strange that 
they linger in more genial climes. The English epar- 
rows, however, multiply wonderfully, and send forth 
incessant twitterings on every mild day. 


In France so great is the dread of military servic: 
that conscripts employ various devices to escape i 
A story is told of a conscript who recently feigned pa 
ralysis of the right arm. After many attempts to ex 
pose the fraud had failed, it was proposed to amputat« 
the arm, in the expectation that the man wouid con 
fess that he was shamming, rather than lose it. Al) ar- 
rangements were made, and the knife was in the hand 
of the surgeon, but the conscript did not flinch, and 
some excuse was invented for not proceeding with the 
amputation. He was ordered to the hospital, to reach 
which a river must be crossed. It was planned that 
the conscript should be suddenly tossed into the wa 
ter. When the unfortunate man found himself com- 
pelled to sink or swim, he kept himself afloat some 
time with the left arm; but finally, to save his life, 
struck out manfully with his right arm. 


The greatest loss of life from fire in a public build 
ing during the present century was in a church at San- 
tiago, Chill, December 8, 1862. It was in the evening, 
and the building was crowded by more than 3000 per- 
sons. The church was festooned with gauze drapery, 
and illuminated by thousands of lights. Suddenly a 
transparency on the altar caught fire, and the whole 
interior instantly became a mass of flames. The church 
had but one door that could be reached by the panic- 
stricken multitade, and that opened to the inside. It 
was horrible. In less than fifteen minutes about 2000 
persons, mostly women and children, perished. The 
legislature of Chili, after this disaster, passed an act 
prohibiting illuminations of churches, and requiring a 
sufficient number of doors of egress in every public 
building to secure the speedy safety of an audience, 


Among romances in real life may be mentioned a re- 
cent marriage in London. A young man of good birth 
and education, but without fortune, was out shooting, 
when a stray shot entered his eye, extinguishing the 
sight. He was taken to his lodgings in London, where 
he lay suffering for weeks. A wealthy and handsome 
widow, near whose estates the accident occurred, took 
her abode in the same house, that she might nurse him. 
Her care was extended through several weeks; but the 
other eye sympathized with that which had been put 
out, and the youth and scholar was left hopelessly and 
totally blind at the age of twenty-three, The pretty 
widow was thirty; but she proposed to him marriage. 
The result was seen in a fashionable church—a bean- 
tiful dame, attended by her two little children, leading 
a Mind yonth to the altar, there to endow him with al! 


some have internal revenue stamps upon | her extensive worldly goods. 
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“SHINE, SIR ?’—From THe PAINTING BY T. W. Woov.—|See Pace 51 
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WITHDRAWAL OF THE FEDERAL BAYONETS FROM ALASKA. 
THE CAUCASIAN BEAR WILL NOW HAVE HOME RULE, AND WILL NOT BE INTIMIDATED ANY MORE. 
Wasnrnoton, March 29.—One of the first acts of Secretary of War M‘Crary was to order the 


removal of the troops now stationed in Alaska. This is not only a measure of wise economy, but 
one of great humanity to she soldiers who have been kept there for the past few years. The force 
has consisted of two companies of infantry, and numbered from 80 to 150 men. Owing to the 
severity of the climate and other causes which will be understood by those familiar with the charac- 
ter of the people of Alaska, it has been found impracticable to keep the same troops in Sitka more 
than a year. They are of no practical use, as there is no duty to perform; and if it was necessary 


to use force to keep the natives in order, no provision for transporting troops to the differeut islands 
has ever been made. The extra expense of this military occupation of Alaska is about $50,000 a 
year. It costs about $10,000 to transport the troops there from a station on the Pacific coast, about 
$10,000 more to bring them back again at the end of the year, and from $20,000 to $30,000 a year 
for the transportation of subsistence and other stores The Secretary of the Treasury will issue an 
order to the revenue marine officers stationed in Alaska to use their vessels and men to preserve order 
among the natives, if necessary.— New York Tribune. 
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APRIL. 


Yes, we know that thou art fair, 
Wayward, saucy child of spring! 
Thy very birth makes fools of men, 

And all through thy careless reign 
Cloud and shadow dost thou bring. 


Blue thine eyes, and bright thy face! 
What of that? Thou art not true. 

Smiles one moment, tears the next, 

One day pleased, the other vext— 
No one kuows what thou wilt do. 


Full of moods and full of pranks, 
Who on earth can trust thy face? 

Thy promises, however fair, 

Thou dost at any time forswear, 
Spite of all thine artless grace. 


Oh, we know thee through and through, 
Wiliful April! And we know 

That thy mission is to woo 

With thy smiles (and weeping too) 
Gentle May’s sweet buds to grow. 


If they will not come for smiles, 

Try and win them with thy showers, 
Do thy duty, April kind, 
And thy moods we will not mind, 

Since thou wooest May’s brigit flowers, 


THE POPE AND AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. 

A papal encyclical or brief directed to the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy of the United States, con- 
demning American education and our system of 
public instruction, has been received, it is stated, 
by the papal officials of New York. It is left to 
their discretion to use this powerful weapon of 
offense whenever they may think proper. They 
may withhold it at their pleasure, or may launch 
it against the unsectarian schools at some mo- 
ment when it can do most harm, when ap attack 
would be least dangerous, and its success appar- 
ently assured. It has always been the policy of 
the Roman Church in its warfare with the civil 
governments to choose its own time, and to strike 
where its blow would be most effectual. And all 
history is full of these attempts of the Roman 
see to control the intertal affairs of nations. But 
none would seem to have been more unwise or 
unfriendly than that which the Pope has just 
projected against the American common schools. 
Ignorance has been the source of the chief errors 
of the Roman Church in the United States. Its 
people, uncultivated, strange, united by the ties 
of religion and race, have been the unhappy in- 
struments of depraved politicians and dangerous 
agitators, of public peculators and unbridled theft. 
The State and city of New York have been plun- 
dered by the aid of the great Roman Catholic 
constituencies of the cities in a way that no other 
age or example can parallel, and every Roman 
Catholic editor, every Roman Catholic politician, 
and the whole Roman Catholic hierarchy led on 
their ignorant followers to sustain the terrible 
corruption of the Ring. 

One might suppose, therefore, that should the 
Italian pontiff seek to interfere in our affairs, it 
would be to encourage the growth of the knowl- 
edge which his people so plainly want, to con- 
demn their political errors, and prohibit them 
from filling the official positions of New York 
with the unfaithful and the untrue. Had he 
sent to Cardinal M‘CLoskey a severe rebuke, a 
real excommunication, of all those Roman Cath- 
olics who have aided ‘in plundering the communi- 
ty, its fallen Roman Catholic officials, its seared 
and hopeless political managers, the unscrupulous 
and guilty men who rule in Tammany Hall, he 
would have made some amends for the evils his 
followers have occasioned, some restitution for 
their public crimes. He might have ordered his 
judges to punish every noted offender, and they 
would have obeyed him; he might have forbid- 
dex compromise with theft, and his lawyers must 
have yielded to his will; he could have command- 
ed restoration, and the tressury of the city would 
have received no slight accessions. No foreign- 
ers, probably, are more familiar with the domestic 
affairs of New York than the priests of the Vat- 
ican; the excuse of ignorance they can not plead. 
But instead of aiding our unfortunate community 
to shake off its plunderers, to reform and civilize 
its people, these foreign politicians seem resolved 
to condemn them to perpetual ignorance, and 
leave them forever the prey of the cunning and 
the corrupt. The Pope commands, the cardinal 
has no refuge from obedience; and every public 
peculator and every notorious criminal who has 
profited from Roman Catholic folly and ignorance 
will rejoice in the new prospect of long years of 
plunder opened to him by the injudicious pontiff. 

But this direct interference of the Pope in our 
domestic affairs is in itself sufficiently startling. 
It is the first time that the papal see has placed 
itself in open opposition to the laws of the United 
States. In every other American state, except 
perhaps Canada, its interference has been con- 
stant and mischievous. In Guatémala and Co- 
lombia, in Mexico and Brazil, the Pope and his 
bishops have professed to annul laws, defy the 
public authorities, and often create civil disorders ; 
and in most of these states their claim has been 
treated with contempt, but has never been an 
idle menace. What mischief they could do to 
the civil government that resisted them, they have 
performed with all the subtlety of European mal- 
ice. In Brazil the controversy arose upon a ques- 
tion of Freemasonry. Pope Pivs IX. entertains 
a singular hostility for all Masons, and his feeble 
intellect sees in this extensive association only a 
band of miscreants or impostors. A bishop of 
Brazil anathematized a religious association be- 
cause it refused to expel all Masons from its 
membership. The government ordered him to 
rescind his interdict ; the bishop alleged the su- 
perior authority of the Pope. He was arrested, 





tried, condemned to imprisonment and hard la- 
bor; another bishop (of Para), who was equally 
contumacious, was also convicted and sentenced. 
All the intelligence of Brazil rejoiced over the 
courage of the government. But the priests, the 
Jesuits, and female influence, it is said, have in- 
tervened to restore the ultramontane rule; the 
country is agitated by a religious quarrel, the 
emperor has left his unsettled realm to travel at 
ease, and a European priest has filled the empire 
with discord and doubt. 

It is plainly the duty of all American states 
and republics to repel at once the attempts of a 
European power to interfere in their domestic 
politics, and to destroy every political influence 
that springs from a dependence upon a foreign 
priest. This is the impulse of self-preservation. 
For it can not for a moment be assumed that a 
papal letter addressed ‘even to Cardinal M‘CLos- 
KEY and the Roman Catholic authorities of New 
York will prove only an idle menace,.an empty 
threat. Every American state has shown in its 
history that these papal encyclicals produce the 
effect for which they are designed, that papal 
prelates are converted into political agitators, and 
the priesthood into a band of conspirators. The 
shores of America have been stained with blood 
because the Roman pontiff has played success- 
fully upon the superstition and the blindness of 
his followers. The New World has never ceased 
to suffer from the corruption of the Old; the 
tortuous policy of the Roman court has been felt 
in all its capitals. New York and Mexico, Carac- 
cas or Bogota, have reason to lament that the 
papal influence ever crossed the seas, and that 
they have suffered themselves to be insnared or 
conquered by the arts of the astute cabal of the 
Vatican. Why should a Roman priest be suffer- 
ed to prevent the people of New York from learn- 
ing to read and write? Why should he legislate 
for New Granada or Brazil? We seem carried 
again back into those savage ages when GreGory 
or Innocent ruled over Europe, and when a papal 
brief governed the politics of the barbarians of 
London or Paris. 

Yet Rome is still weakest at home, and the ex- 
ample of Sardinia may teach American republics 
courage to oppose openly their foreign foe. Be- 
fore 1848 the small and isolated kingdom of 
CuaRLes ALBERT was the “ paradise of priests.” 
To speak against the Roman Church was blas- 
phemy and heresy; to treat with disrespect the 
consecrated wafer was punished with death. The 
few schools were controlled by priest or nun; the 
press was restricted by “the Church.” The Ro- 
man Church offered an inviolable asylum to out- 
laws and to criminals. Sardinia bowed before 
papal encyclicals, and its M‘CLoskeys or its Man- 
NINGS were the real rulers of the declining realm. 
But suddenly (1848) the revolution passed over 
it. The people rose, the intelligence of the coun- 
try awoke, and the Pope’s missives were trampled 
under foot. The schools, the chief object of the 
papal desires, were torn from the grasp of the 
priests; the Jesuits and the nuns of the Sacred 
Heart, of foreign birth, were expelled, and their 
large possessions confiscated for the purposes of 
education ; religious corporations were forbidden 
to hold property or to accept donations and leg- 
acies without the assent of the state; liberty of 
conscience was proclaimed; the Waldenses were 
set free; and soon Sardinia grew into a pow- 
erful and prosperous monarchy, the chief state 
of Italy. Cavour guided with Italian prudence 
his little sovereignty until his death. From 1867 
the course of Italian unity has been rapid. Na- 
ples, Sicily, Rome, have yielded to the cqurage of 
Sardinia, and the papal encyclicals and anathe- 
mas are nowhere of so little weight as under the 
very shadow of the Vatican. 

Unhappily in the free States of the New World 
an encyclical may control an election, a papal 
brief stimulate the action of Tammany Hall. Dr. 
MANNING suggests, in the Nineteenth Century, that 
his Church is prepared to govern the democracy 
of to-day, as it ruled or wrecked the monarchies 
of the Middle Ages. And the idea is constantly 
referred to in the Roman Catholic periodicals, and 
has long been a practical one among us. At the 
front of our so-called Democratic party stand the 
papal hierarchy and all the foreign priesthood. 
Nor, in fact, without their aid would there be in 
the educated States any important opposition 
party at all. The enemies of American educa- 
tion, American principles, republicanism, and that 
modern civilization against which the Jesuits 
strongly inveigh, rule already the elections of Bal- 
timore and New York. The papal encyclicals give 
them unity, the Vatican their cry. We have seen 
how, during our recent electoral dispute, these for- 
eign leaders called out loudly for civil war. They 
would introduce into American politics the prac- 
tices of Europe, and find in revolution the destruc- 
tion of freedom. Since the decision of the election 
they are less warlike, but not less violent. Said 
the Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, the leading re- 
ligious newspaper of the Papal Church (February 
24), in a long and bitter attack upon the majori- 
ty of the Electoral Commission, “It has permit- 
ted the perpetration of a great outrage upon a 
great nation.” And it breathes a sigh over the 
fate of its “jllustrious” Tipex. “There is no 
doubt,” it says, March 3, “that Samver J. Tu- 
pEN was honestly elected.” This ardent political 
priestly newspaper is resolved to believe that we 
have “a republic no longer.” The Bost6n Pilot, 
once the most war-loving of these religious papers, 
assails with Celtic vigor the Republican commis- 
sioners, but seems willing to obey the law. And 
all the papal editors show the bitterness of their 
politics in every part of the Union, and the close 
fidelity with which they obey the directions of 
Tammany Hall. A Roman Catholic club will lead 
more openly than ever before a large party among 
us, and the corrupt successors of ConnoLiy and 
Sweeny will more than ever take their political 
guidance from the Jesuits and Rome. 

This is the danger that hangs over all the re- 
publics of the New World. ¢ Papal Church, 
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corrupt, unscrupulous, cruel, will enter into Amer- 
ican politics, aiming at our destruction. Chained 
in Europe by the iron hand of Germany, Italy, 
and Russia, it hopes in free America to avenge 
itself by force or fraud. Its first aim is to destroy 
the common schools. Its purpose teaches us what 
weapon it most fears, how it can be best repelled. 
Let every American state, from Oregon to the 
bounds of Patagonia, unite in educating its peo- 
ple. A chain of cultivated nations will prove the 
best safeguard against European influences, and 
the papal clubs of New York may yet be over- 
thrown by the rage of its patient and plundered 
citizens. Evcene Lawrence. 


THE YELLOW GATE. 
1.—MINERVA’S STORY. 


Jane said that she was obliged to be careful in 
avoiding the night air, and would therefore go 
home instead of parading about in the moonlight. 
The whole statement was a fib. Jane did not fear 
the damp in the least, and was as fond of summer 
moonlight as any lady of forty-five, with a bunch 
of gray curls on either side of her thin face, may 
be permitted to indulge in a soft sentiment. But 
there are martyrs who do not walk on heated 
ploughshares, or pass through the fire of other 
than daily trials in life. Minerva’s happiness had 
been elderly Jane’s care from the cradle. 

It was a sultry August evening, rendered lu- 
minous by the full moon; the town of Baden- 
Baden lay in the valley twinkling with stars of 
lamps, and inclosed by the mysterious shadow- 
land of Black Forest stretching along the slopes 
of neighboring hills. The Conversation-Haus had 
been the scene of gayety for hours; groups of 
Germans had sipped coffee at the adjacent café ; 
groups of Russians had retained their striking in- 
dividuality of race amidst the travelling English 
and American throng ; while the towns-people in- 
spected the whole with the shrewd speculation of 
the watering-place resident. All the charm of 
Art’s most lavish decorations, aided by the most 
beautiful setting of Nature, was still to be found 
here. The banquet table glittered with its orna- 
ments of crystal, flowers, and rich plate; but the 
viands, highly seasoned with excitement of gain, 
loss, rapture, and swift despair, had been swept 
away. Baden-Baden, robbed of its gambling, 
yawns now in the summer night. The music 
wafted from that orchestra pavilion, where the 
gas jets gather to the semblance of a gigantic 
bunch of grapes, was delightful to the listening 
ear. Now the softly modulated tones were audi- 
ble only in most subdued harmony, and again a 
melancholy horn pealed out a sustained note that 
seemed to wander into the forest depths seeking 
the ghostly echo of some wild huntsman’s bugle. 

Minerva had been silent, even pensive, during 
the evening—a mood not unbecoming a fair young 
widow in weeds, with a brown curl hanging down 
her back. Herbert Wilson at least seemed to 
sustain himself in the gloaming by studying her 
delicate profile with little conversation. Elderly 
Jane saw it all quite plainly. Minerva was a 
beauty, and very amiable, with a surface seldom 
rippled, because the velvet smoothness of her dis- 
position was rarely disturbed. Somebody had been 
in love with her since the age of fourteen, when 
the eldest boy in the academy at home had bought 
a package of candy as a votive offering after be- 
holding her in white muslin and pink ribbons. 
Elderly Jane could not understand it, as men were 
able to exist very comfortably without her own 
society. Here was this artist, Herbert Wilson, 
whom they had met at Rome, traversing the route 
of his predecessors, and discovering real artistic 
talent in Minerva’s sketches of landscapes, which 
may have been attributable to the grace of the 
amateur, the sweep of her silky eyelashes, the de- 
licious hours spent on the margin of Swiss lakes. 

“T hope he may prove as good a husband as 
poor Harry, for I believe she means to marry 
him. Minerva is weak,” reflected elderly Jane, 
and rose abruptly from her seat. 

Poor Harry was Minerva’s first mate, and not 
considered half good enough for her when he was 
alive. 

The lovers expressed surprise on learning her 
decision to depart. How anxious they were about 
her health, and how glad to be rid of her! She 
was such a good old Jane to feel herself de trop 
on a moonlight night, only Minerva must go home 
with her—well, at least escort her to the yellow 
gate. Jane smiled rather grimly in the darkness, 
and consented. The trio passed between the rank 
of booths, brilliant with gas and stocked with 
charming trinkets, and crossed the wide prom- 
enade before the deserted Trinkhalle; then Jane 
declared further escort to be unnecessary, and 
sped along the street where they lodged, alone. 

Oh, the glory of the summer night, with the 
Lichtenthal Avenue frosty white in the moon- 
light, and the noble trees forming a canopy of 
foliage far above the head! There was a subtle 
eloquence in all nature, as Herbert Wilson and 
Minerva strolled along the path together, shielded 
from all this world of strangers by a closer tie of 
sympathy that both were foreigners—a separate 
sphere amidst all these revolving planets. 

The artist had roamed from Italy to Spain, 
from Algiers to Cairo, with his portfolio, and was 
weary, now that the freshness of novelty had 
worn away. The widow had wept for poor Har- 
ry in all sincerity, but that very serenity of tem- 
perament which elderly Jane had fostered so long 
had brought her safely back into deep waters 
again, after her ship had stranded amidst the 
cruel rocks of sorrow. What more natural than 
that the artist should find in her society repose, 
and she in him—protection? The secret had 
passed from eye to eye in a long mutual gaze of 
recognition, had trembled on their lips, but re- 
mained unspoken because events had not hast- 
ened revelation. The strains of the orchestra 
followed them along the path, the laughter of 
unseen persons reached them from shadowy 





depths of side walks, while their own voices were 
subdued. Here a space of smooth lawn stretched, 
bathed in moonshine; a fountain scattered its 
waters in snowy wreaths in the centre, and the 
shrubbery distilled rich odors in the warm night. 
Minerva paused, and hummed a little sonnet. The 
past was folded away in soft obscurity, like the 
lines of forest on the horizon ; the future lay be- 
yond, bathed in light, like the peaceful meadows 
about the Lichtenthal convent; life was full of 
placid contentment to Minerva, who also impart- 
ed this soothing influence to the man at her side. 
There was silvery radiance on the fountain’s wa- 
vering column, on the glossy leaves of pendent 
branches, and on the road. 

All the particulars of their first meeting were 
rehearsed minutely—the surprise, the wonder of 
recognition, the doubts, and fears of possible 
aversion ; and then, where the shadow was deep- 
est beneath the trees, Herbert Wilson stooped to 
whisper, with his lips touching Minerva’s cheek, 
“T love you.” 

IL—JANE'S STORY. 

Jane passed along the street alone. She was 
half minded to take a walk by herself; then de- 
cided to spend an hour on the balcony instead. 
The street consisted of a row of lodging-houses 
opposite the rear of several hotels. These houses 
resembled ornamented paper boxes, and were ex- 
actly alike, even to a range of tiny gardens adorn- 
ed with a green arbor, wherein the first floor lodger 
might partake of morning coffee. Jane passed a 
man and a woman on the pavement. The man 
was bare-headed, and smoking a cigar; the woman 
—a maid-servant escaped from duty—was chat- 
ting coquettishly. Jane opened the yellow gate 
and walked up the gravel-path. The house door 
stood wide open, as usual. Jane paused to peer 
into the landlady’s room, where that affable but 
unwieldy person usually lurked, ready to exchange 
a pleasant word. The landlady was not there. 
A dim light burned in one corner of the hall, and 
Jane ascended the winding stair. The first floor, 
where our travellers occupied one suite of rooms, 
was very dark. Jane fumbled for the key on the 
nail where it was placed by the servant, and found 
it still in the lock instead. Mentally reprehend- 
ing such carelessness, she entered the room, and 
groped for the match-box. Jane was the type 
of woman who always knows where the matches 
were last placed; her fingers therefore sought 
instinctively a certain small table, and came in 
contact with a human head. Jane’s heart gave 
one thump, and seemed to stand still. She ex- 
pected to be seized and perhaps strangled the 
next moment in the almost palpable darkness. 

“ Who is there ?” she finally managed to artic- 
ulate, and stepped back with an irrepressibly 
quick movement, which upset a standard, and 
sent down a shower of glass, crockery, and jin- 
gling spoons with a crash. The conviction that 
Minerva would have fainted kept Jane from do- 
ing so herself. 

There was no answer save a soft rustling sound 
and a long respiration, half sigh and half groan. 
Jane never knew precisely how she gained the 
door again, but when a faint ray from the hall 
revealed a candle and the matches, she conquered 
her first cowardly impulse to run, and determined 
to investigate matters. Jane’s whole after-life 
was destined to be illuminated by that match. 

Good heavens! she was in the large bedroom 
instead of the salon. Where were her large 
trunk end Minerva’s basket of flowers? The 
first object on which the light of the candle fell 
was a pair of masculine boots, and the next a 
black coat suspended with a weird and limp as- 
pect as of a ghost about to embrace her. Jane 
opened her lips to scream, and clutched the can- 
dle convulsively. What had become of the head ? 

Awful silence, and the candle made a feeble 
ray without penetrating obscurity. Wondering 
if she were asleep or in possession of her seven 
senses, Jane peered about her. Something cold 
touched her foot. The upset stand lay amidst a 
ruin of china bowl, tea-cup, phial, and water ca- 
rafe, and the fluids were streaming across the 
floor. She had overturned the stand—only how 
had it been placed there at all? The head was 
over yonder, and belonged to a shape stretched 
on the bed. Jane’s teeth chattered, and her brain 
began to whirl. 

Somebody had taken possession of their rooms, 
wearing boots and a black coat. Stay, the at- 
mosphere was permeated with medicine, possibly 
from the broken bottle on the carpet. Had the 
stout landlady basely turned them out, bag and 
baggage, on the arrival of an invalid? Fear im- 
pelled Jane to fly and learn the truth so perplex- 
ing in its mystery, and an equally fascinating hor- 
ror held her motionless, staring at the intruder. 
The swift change of circumstances was overpow- 
ering to Jane. She was stupefied, bewildered ; 
realities became suddenly swallowed up in a 
dream, a fearful nightmare. The head reposed 
on the pillow so quietly that the stillness became 
awful. What if it was that of a corpse? The 
thought nerved her to most desperate valor. She 
had read stories about such things many a time, 
voices in the street imparted additional courage ; 
she advanced cautiously, with the candle held be- 
fore her, and inspected the occupant of the couch. 
The hair on the pillow was gray, as was the beard 
on the cheek. The intruder was either insensi- 
ble or in the lethargy of a drugged sleep. 

“ Why, it’s the Rev. Mr. Powerton !” exclaimed 
Jane, in excessive astonishment. 

IIL—THE RESULT. 


The lovers strolled home at twelve o’clock, and 
there were many last words to be whispered at 
the gate. The house was dark, and the door still 
open. 

“ Poor Jane must have gone to bed,” said Mi- 
nerva, with a degree of-conscientious reproach in 
her own happiness. 

Then Herbert Wilson departed to his hotel, 
and Minerva entered the garden. The fat land- 
lady greeted her on the threshold, even made 

















stairs, to which she assented vaguely. Minerva’s 
knowledge of German was very imperfect. The 
rooms were excessively black and silent. 

“ Jane! Jane!” called the younger sister, softly. 

She managed to strike a light after much blun- 
dering, for Minerva was not one of the women 
who can find things in the dark. Jane’s hat was 
not in its place, nor was Jane herself to be dis- 
covered. When this truth dawned upon her, 
Minerva, with white cheeks and dilating eyes, 
rushed down stairs in alarm. The house door 
was now closed, and the stout landlady had in- 
vested her head in a cotton night-cap. Jane had 
not been home at all; the stout landlady inferred 
that she was to remain out. Minerva wrung her 
hands in helpless distress. An hour ago June 
had come along the street alone. What had be- 
come of her? Minerva obeyed the first impulse 
of terror, and wrote a line on her card beseech- 
ing aid of Herbert Wilson in this emergency. 
Oh, what would she do without him now ? 

That gentleman was smoking his cigar outside 
the hotel, still enjoying the glorious night, and 
immediately obeyed Minerva’s summons. 

In the mean while the landlady had talked 
volubly in German, Minerva had replied in French, 
and the maid-servant had stared at both of them 
silently. When Herbert Wilson appeared, Mi- 
nerva ran out to the gate, and suffered him to 
take both of her cold little hands in his own re- 
assuringly while she communicated the dread in- 
telligence of Jane’s disappearance. 

“Oh, what can become of a woman alone in a 
place like this at night?” she cried. 

Every beer garden and shadowy path had be- 
come a pitfall of robbery aid violence to Miner- 
va's excited imagination. 

“We shall find her soon, I am confident,” re- 
plied the artist, it must be confessed rather 
vaguely. 

“ But she never came home,” sobbed Minerva, 
not daring to frame her own fears, yet believing 
the worst. 

Jane was scarcely the sort of person to be 
whiling away the midnight hours in a tap-room, 
or in a solitary ramble through deserted avenues. 
The landlady, still in her night-cap, waddled down 
the garden path with a fearful suggestion as to 
notifying the police, which made her hearers 
grow cold with apprehension. 

At this critical moment of suspense the voice 
of Jane reached them, apparently from mid-air. 

“Where do I live, did you inquire? Never 
you mind that, but try to obey the doctor's or- 
ders.” 

The group at the gate glanced up involuntarily 
at the next house, where lights were moving 
about, and two forms paused near the window 
thus illuminated. One was Jane, nodding her 
head energetically, and the other a tall man, who 
shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. 

“ Perhaps the doctor will be so kind as to say 
that the gentleman came to this apartment a 
month ago,” observed the tall man. 

“T have been here a month myself,” said Jane, 
decisively. “I don’t know the laws of Germany, 
though.” 

“She has gone mad!” exclaimed Minerva. 
“Oh, my poor Jane, what has happened to you?” 

“She has mistaken the house,” said Herbert 
Wilson, smothering a laugh 

When Jane had identified the sick man on the 
bed, she was very much alarmed, and instantly 
attempted to revive him, oblivious of her sur- 
roundings. She held her own vinaigrette to his 
nostrils, and dashed the remainder of the water 
in the carafe over his face. Then she rang the 
bell violently; and when it was answered by a 
chubby servant whom she had never before seen, 
Jane managed very well to frighten her into im- 
mediate summons of the doctor. The alarming 
impropriety of the situation never occurred to 
her. Had it been a stranger who thus invaded 
her territory, Jane could not have done other- 
wise than revive him; but it was actuaily the 
Rev. Mr. Powerton in the flesh, and Jane trem- 
bled as she contemplated his helplessness. 

The Rev. Mr. Powerton was a clerical star of 
the first magnitude in the firmament of home 
where Jane dwelt, eloquent, genial, and popular 
to the extent that might have turned the head of 
a less wise man. An adoring public had persicst- 
ed in investing his personal history with a charm 
of sentiment, for he had never married, and was 
the idol of the feminine portion of his congrega- 
tion accordingly. Jane, in her inmost heart, had 
for years considered him noble among mankind, 
but she had withdrawn from all public manifes- 
tations, although she had in secret wrought one of 
the innumerable pairs of slippers sent him anon- 
ymously. She always blushed when she thought 
of such temerity, while hoping that the weary 
feet of the great clergyman might seek her gift 
after the day’s labor had been accomplished. 

All these things rushed through her mind while 
she held the vinaigrette to his nose, and she had 
the satisfaction of beholding a reviving conscious- 
ness as the doctor entered. The doctor was a 
brisk, abrupt little man, intent only on his busi- 
ness. The presence of Jane seemed to surprise 
him—-if any thing could surprise him in his profes- 
sional career—and he demanded to know where 
the servant had gone. Receiving no satisfactory 
response from the chubby girl, he made such use 
of Jane’s services that she had no leisure, for 
that swift hour, to think of any person save the 
sick man. The servant had left him at a critical 
stage of fever. Jane could only think of all those 
devoted female parishioners at home in contrast 
with the pitiable condition of the Rev. Mr. Power- 
ton, abroad, stricken with dangerous illness, and 
left to the tender mercies of a careless servant. 
She had found him just at a critical moment, 
when life was ebbing away to unconsciousness, 
Then lights had flickered about, and the doctor 
pressed Jane into active service during all this 
interval; and the tall servant had only just re- 
turned from his stroll when sobbing Minerva, 
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looking up at the window of the next house, dis- 
covered her lost sister. Jane recognized in the 
servant the person on the curb-stone, smoking 
and chatting with the maid-servant, and instant 
antagonism awoke between them. He had in- 
quired as to her residence, and been answered in 
the terms overheard by the anxious listeners out- 
side. 

Herbert Wilson led Jane down stairs later, pro- 
testing against his assurance that she was in the 
wrong house, and it was only when she beheld 
the fat landlady in the adjoining garden that she 
was stricken dumb by her own blunder. 

Herbert Wilson was installed chief nurse, the 
insolent servant dismissed, and the ladies hovered 
about the door of the sick-chamber, ready with 
sympathy and active service. 

There came a day when they waited on their 
own threshold for Herbert Wilson to lead the con- 
valescent slowly through the yellow gate into their 
presence. The Rev. Mr. Powerton was a tall, dig- 
nified man. He advanced to Jane, and took her 
hand with emotion. 

“The doctor tells me that you saved my life 
when I was dying,” he said. 

“ Ah, how grateful I am that I mistook your 
green gate for our yellow one that night!” return- 
ed Jane, with fervor. 

Herbert Wilson looked at Minerva significant- 
ly, and smiled. 

Two months later there was a quiet wedding 
in London, and the bride was elderly Jane, while 
the groom was no other than the celebrated Mr 
Powerton, considered so long a prize in the mata 
monial market, unattainable by the young and 
fair. The foliage might fade at charming Baden, 
and the fat landlady retire to winter - quarters 
to count her gains; Minerva might ramble with 
her husband to the far East; Jane was going home 
to preside over that large congregation—a post of 
honor that filled her with secret trepidation to 
contemplate. How could she hope to please ev- 
ery body ? 

It happened, just before quitting Liverpool, the 
bride discovered a much-worn pair of slippers 
among her husband's possessions. 

“T like these best, because the colors are so 
soft and subdued, silver and gray. The bright 
red flowers on green make my eyes ache,” said 
the Rev. Mr. Powerton. “ Perhaps you could work 
another pair like them, my dear.” 

“ Perhaps I could, as I made these myself,” re- 
turned elderly Jane, with glee. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 


APRIL, 1877. 
Sunday, %2.—Third Sunday after Easter. 
Wednesday, 25.—St. Mark. 
Sunday, 29.—Fourth Sunday after Easter. 


NOTWITHSTANDING much report to the con- 
trary, it is now stated on good authority that the 
Rev. Dr. Cuantes Hopes, of Princeton, “has 
intimated to the directors of the seminary that 
he proposes to lay aside his duties as professor 
of theology at the close of the present term, re- 
serving only that part of the duties of his chair 
which relates to exegesis. A committee of the 
board of directors has recommended that his 
wishes be acceded to, and that Dr. A. A. Honee, 
of Alleghany Seminary, be appointed assistant 
to his father.’’ The retirement of this eminent 
teacher from active duty will be an event in the 
history of the American Presbyterian Church. 
He has been for many years its foremost theolo- 
gian. His massive work on systematic theology 
will long remain as the fruitful evidence of his 
patient labor and great power of perspicuous 
statement. To his many scholarly attainments 
Dr. Hope has added a life of unsullied purity. 





Mr. Moopy’s noon meeting in Boston has 
been subdivided into a number of noon meet- 
ings, some of them held in churches and others 
in halls and store-rooms. The business men’s 
noonday assemblages have all been spontane- 
ous. One is held in a “slipper factory’ on 
High Street, the worshipers sitting on boxes 
and benches; another over a market, which is 
attended by market-men in their working attire ; 
another meeting represents the “ dry-goods and 
clothing trades,” and gathers four or five hun- 
dred persons. A furniture-men’s prayer-meet- 
ing has been organized. A women’s meeting 
is also held daily in Dr. WitHRow’s church. 
Break fasts for the poor, with singing and prayer, 
have become common. Ninety churches co- 
operate in the house-to-house visitation. Each 
district is organized under the direction of a su- 
perintendent; the number of visitors is reported 
to be two thousand. 

As to the total result, there can be no ques- 
tion. The churches add continually to their 
numbers; the intemperate and vicious are 
reached, and, it is to be hoped, to some extent 
are reclaimed. The Rev. Paitiips Brooks is 
an active co-operator with Mr. Moopy. Mr. 
Coox’s lectures in the Tremont Temple con- 
tinve to attract audiences of several thousand 
persons. 

The work of suppressing vicious literature 
has been taken in hand in Philadelphia by the 
leading citizens. At a recent meeting, presided 
over by Mr. Jonn WELSH, a committee of twen- 
ty was appointed to devise and carry out prac- 
tical measures for arresting the spread of im- 
proper publications. This is a work which 
concerns the welfare of the young all over the 
land. It is satisfactory to know that very many 
of the miscreants engaged in publishing and cir- 
culating scandalous books have fallen into the 
clutches of the law. 
without mercy. 

At a meeting held in Indianapolis, March 28, 
the International Sunday-schoo! Lessons for 1879 
were arranged by the committee appointed for 
the purpose. All the committee were present, 
with the exception of the Rev. Dr. Richarp 
NewrTon, of Philadelphia. The lessons are not 
made public, for the reason that they are to be 
passed upon by the Sunday-school Union of 


They should have justice | 
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London. These lessons are now used in the 
United States and Canada, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Australia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, India, and 
China. Many of the best Biblical scholars are 
engaged in preparing notes upon, and illustra- 
tions of them. 


Miss Srey, the Quakeress, still holds the 
confidence of the people, gained by many years 
of disinterested labor. Even the objections to 
preaching by women are usually waived in her 
case. In Chicago, where she has been giving 
‘** Bible readings” for a month, she bas occupied 
a Presbyterian pulpit, “not even the pastor,” 
says the Advance, * objecting.”” Her meetings 
were attended by large numbers of hearers. 


It is well known that the English and the 
American Baptists differ in one particular, the 
former holding to open and the latter to close 
or restricted communion. The Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Sm1TH, the editor of the Chicago Standard, ina 
recent sermon, describes historically the origin 
of this difference, which to many is puzzling 
“In this country,” writes Dr. Smita, “ when 
churches of our denomination began to be form- 
ed, it was scarcely in the nature of things that 
any question of communion in the Supper be 
tween them and other denominations could arise. 
They were a proscribed people. It would have 
been thought an impertinence if they had ex- 
pressed even a willingness to thus commune 
with Christians who simply held them in con- 
tempt. It was not altogether so in England.” 
The influence of BuNYAN and Roperxt Haut has 
also had much to do in fixing the position of the 
English Baptists on the communion question. 


Mr. Fraxcts Murpny’s “ Christian Temper- 
ance Movement” progresses in Philadelphia as 
it has in Pittsburg. The Philadelphia Presby- 
terian reports that “he gathers great crowds to 
hear him, and begets a very intense enthusiasm 
in those who come in the range of his influence.”’ 
One evening lately he lectured in a Presbyterian 
church, and so many came to hear that an ad- 
joining Reformed church was opened. Mr. 
Murpay passed from the one to the other, ad 
dressing the people in each. A noonday meet 
ing has also been opened in Concert Hall, and is 
largely attended. 


The slowness with which old usages are 
changed in England is well illustrated in the 
government Burials Bill, brought into the 
House of Lords by the Duke of Richmond. Its 
distinctive provision is that when the relatives 
of a deceased person notify the rector of a pat 
ish that they do not wish his services, they may 
have the privilege of a silent burial in the 
church-yard. This feature of the bill has great- 
ly incensed the Dissenters. Their principal or- 
gun says: “This new Burials Bill may pass as 
it stands, but it will give new life to, instead of 
closing, a painful conflict. If Non-conformists 
are the men we take them to be, they will repu 
diate it with scorn, if not with indignation.” 
The John Bull (High-Church) says of the bill 
that “it does not deal with the real grievance; 
it does not give to Dissenting ministers equal 
powers with the parson in the parish church 
yard.” It is likely that this measure may puss 
ds spite the objections of the Non-conformists ; 
but its passage will not arrest the struggle for 
religious equality. 


A story told by the Congregationalist shows one 
effect of Mr. Moopy’s preaching which all will 
be glad to see extended in every direction. A 
lady went into one of the Boston dry-goods 
stores and asked to be shown some English 
laces. After examining those placed before her, 
she asked, “‘Are these really English laces ?”’ 
The salesman was confused, but finally stam- 
mered out, “ Yes, ma’am—they were until Mr. 
Moopy came.”’ 

By a recent decree of the “Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council,”’ dated January 20, 1877, the 
detinition of the infallibility of the Pope is now 
made part of the Catholic profession of faith 
Hitherto this profession has especially named 
the decrees of the Council of Trent as binding 
upon the consciences of the faithful. To thes« 
is now added the decree of the Vatican Coun- 
cil. The profession will hereafter run thus: 
** All other things also, by the holy canons and 
(Ecumenical Councils, and especially by the 
most holy Tridentine Synod, and by the Geu- 
menical Vatican Council, delivered, defined, and de- 
clared, particularly concerning the primacy and in- 
Sallible rule of the Roman pontiff, f achelliatiogts 
receive and profess; likewise all things contrary 
to these, and whatever heresies have been con- 
demned and rejected and anathematized by the 
Church, 1 equally condemn, reject, and anathe- 
matize."” We have placed the translation of the 
new clause in italics. 


Mr. E. P. HamMonn’s audiences in Syracuse, 
which were transferred to the drill-room of the 
armory, have filled all its available space. It 
will seat 3000 persons. 





On the 11th of March the Pope, as had been 
announced, created eleven cardinals, the persons 
previously indicated by the Italian papers being 
chosen. On the 23d of March Monsignor Naxpi, 
lately made secretary of the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, died. He was born in 
the territory of Venice in 1808, had been one of 
the civil judges in the days of the temporal 
power, and was consultor of four of the papal 
congregations. He was also known as an author 
in the departments of canon law, philology, his- 
tory, and philosophy. 


Chicago is destined to be a great educational 
centre. A fifth university there is in prospect, 
to be established by the Reformed Episcopalians. 
Mr. EDWARD MARTIN, of this State, has convey- 


| ed to trustees a property outside of the limits 





of the city of Chicago, estimated to be worth 
$200,000, us an endowment of a college of theol- 
ogy in this ‘* University of the West,”’ as it will 
be called. The college will take Mr. Martin's 
name. 





The Sunday-school is filling an ever-increasing 
spece in the thoughts of the American people. 
he number of summer assemblies is larger for 


this year than ever before. We give the list of 


the most important, both for information and 
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reference: Cazenovia Lake, June 28 to July 5; 
Lakeside, Put-in-Bay, Ohio, July 10-17; Lake 
Bluff, near Chicago, July 17-29; Interstate En 
campment, Loveland, Ohio, July 24 to August 
2; Chautauqua Lake, New York, August 4-23; 
Clear Lake, lowa, August 15-31; Parliament at 
Wellesley Island, St. Lawrence River, August 
20-31. It will be observed that most of these 
encampments are placed by the side of lakes. 
Their promoters have an eye to the beautiful. 
The text of the Allocution recently delivered 
by the Pope, in which he condemned the “ Cler- 
ical Abuses Bill’ now before the Italian Parlia- 
ment, shows that bitterness between the Church 
and the legislators of the kingdom has become 
very intense. “Once this law is passed,’ says 
the Pope, “and promulgated, a lay tribunal will 
be authorized to define whether, in the admin- 
istration of the sacraments and in the preaching 


of the Word of God, the priest has disturbed the 


public conscience and the tranquillity of the 
fumily, and how he has done it; and the condi- 
tion of the bishop or the priest will be such that 
they will restrain and control his voice no less 
than the voice of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, who, 


| although for political reasons he is declared to 


be exempt from every kind of punishment, is 
none the less deemed to be punishable in the 
person of those who will be accomplices in his 
fuult."’ No doubt one object of the proposed 
law is to reach the Pope through his agents 
The tirades of Pivs LX. against the Italian king 
and his advisers have evoked this reply from the 
Parliament. The implication of the law is that 
the Catholic clergy are seditious; but laws against 
sedition need to be framed with care, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

I> wae at a trial for poisoning that Orfila, the cele- 
brated French chemist, was asked by the president of 
the court how much arsenk te to poison or 
killafiy. Orfila was not t outdone, and he replied 
to M. le President that the information desired would 
be given provided M. le Président would state the age 
of the fly, ite sex, ite temperament, ite condition and 
habits of body, whether married or single, widow or 
maiden, widower or bachelor. 


was requinl 
} 





pees . 

ALL THAT 18 Nrorssany.—** Aunt Julia,” aaid a bloom- 
ing girl of seventeen, * ‘seary in order to 
write a good love-letter ? replied the aunt, 
“you must begin without knowing what you mean to 
say, and finish without knowing what you have writ- 
ten.” 





os 


Symratny.—There are moments when even the ten- 


| der language of sympathy i# mockery to the sorrow- 


| antag actress 





stricken heart. What consolation is it to a man who 
has slipped down on the pavement and broken through 
a cellar grating, to be told by Christian men on the 
other side of the street to “ flare up, and hit it harder 
the next time ?” 

_— - 

Unsetrisn Anvior.—Said a prominent opéra-bonffe 
actress to a distinguished author, complaining of ber 
troubles, “ Dear Mr. B——, I am in such a dilemma! 
The poor dear marquis is plaguing me to marry him, 
on the one hand, and a partner in Rothechiid'’s hank 
wante to make me bie wile,on the other. What am I 
to do?” Replied the distinguished author to the 
** Marry the banker, my dear Mise 
. Get him to take a theatre for you, and I'll 
write the piece. 

= 


“ And ie it really true that I ehall recover ?” asked a 
patient of his doctor. “ Infallibly,” anewered the man 
of medicine, taking from his pocket a paper full of 
figures. “ Here, look at the stics of your case; 
you will find that one per cent. of those attacked with 
your malady is cured “Well 7" said the sick man, 
in a dissatiefied manner Well, you are the hun- 
dredth person with thie disease that I have had under 
my care, and the first ninety-nine are all dead.” 

— 

Which was the first “‘ trick horse” on record 7—The 

wooden one in which the Greeks entered Troy. 
- 

The family tree of a Texas family shows a branch on 
which severa] members have been hung for borrowing 
horses. 


stall 


—_ 

An Irishman was once asked why he wore his stock- 
ings inside out. “ Because there is a hole in the other 
side,” he replied. 

ER 

An Illinois editor, having lost his ecissora, writes, 
“We are called upon to mourn the loss of one of the 
best and most trustworthy assistants the world ever 
knew.” 


_— 





Dr. Johnson was famous for disregarding public 

abuse. When people criticised and answered his pam- 
yhieta, papers, etc., he would say, “ Why, now, these 

Pellows are only advertising my book ; it is surely bet- 
ter a man should be abused than forgutten,” 
_- 

“How are you, John 7” said one friend to another, 
meeting in the street; “I'm glad to see you.” “ Very 
well, Charley,” was the response. “Come and take a 
drink, old fellow; "tien't often we meet.” “That's a 
fact, Charley,” declared the other; “and when we do, 
it’s meet and drink.” 


- — 

Inetavotron tin Astronomy. “ And now, young gen- 
tlemen, which of you can cell me the name of the great- 
est of the planetsa—the champion planet, 60 to speak, 
of our solar eystem 7” 

Srupent. “I can, Sir; it’s Saturn.” 

Insravortor (hesitatingly). “ And how's that, pray ?” 

Srvpent. ** Why, because he carries the belt.” 

Instructor dismisses the class without further com- 
ment. 

-——-- — 

Why car not two slender persons ever become great 
friends 7—Because they will always be slight acquaint- 
ances. 


a 





A horse ought never to be hungry, for the most of 
the time he has a bit in his mouth. 
queen 
No Irishman ever made a greater bull than the En- 
glish lawyer who drew up an indictment charging that 
the prisoner killed a man with a certain wooden in- 
strument called an iron pestle. 
_ _ 
A man made a bet that he could ride a fly-wheel in 
a saw-mil), and as his widow paid the bet, she remark- 
ed, “ William was a kind husband, but he did not 
know much about fly-wheels.” 
= _— 


Consiprrate—t~ tur Way or Resownen.—Penn, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, abhorred smoking. Hie 
Quaker council one day, observing him approach, laid 
down their pipes, “1 am glad to see,” sald Penn, “ that 
you are ashamed of that vile habit.” “ Not at all,” re- 
turned a principal Friend; “* we only laid them down 
lest we should offend a weak brother.” 

_— -_ = 

One or tur Ovren Crrote.—“I once heard,” says a 
writer in Truth, “ the following refreshing remark from 
a mite of four years old. I had been compelled, hav- 
ing been injudiciously forestalled by a too zealous 
nurse, to explain to her the orthodox view of the ulti- 
mate fate of the wicked, and was watching rather nerv- 
ously for some expression of incredulity or alarm, 
when, turning to the cradle where her baby brother 
slept, the child exclaimed, pointing to the infant, 
That's a bad job for him!” 
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CAMP AT COROQUE. 


























FIRST VIEW OF PALM-TREES, ELEPHANT MARSH. 


THE LIVINGSTONIA MISSION.—[Sez Pace 313.] 
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“A PLEASANT NOVEL.”—([From 4 Warer-coron Drawing py Cuartes Goary.] 
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anew Pres moar wT , ing but a globular clay pot—we, too, disembarked. | tents were of varied shapes, as shown in ’ ’ 

THE LI\ INGSTONIA MISSION Here a fire was hicheed, some coffee was boiled | lustration Nea Se tenes Mian ve huts. made W HO IS H ARLEQI IN? 

WE cont on page 312 the interesting sketch and the company sat down to a meal of hard with punting poles, and covered with the luxuriant Ler the reader transport elf to an era some 
es of the L tonia Mission in Central Africa boiled eggs, a little ham, and some biscuits. But leaves of the dwarf palm, which is very abundant | two thousand f hundr vea { to the 
The expedition, on its way to Lake Nyassa, made | there was no time to spare. The tide was running | in that region creation of the harle of to-da " kind 
its first halt at Inhasuji, on the Quilimane River, | out with the force of a millstream, and Stewart's | The next sketch is that of the mid-day camp at f entertainment ery pol with tl agers 
August 25, 187¢ Mr. Simons, noting the arrival | boats were high and d These were got off | the foot of Morambala, which was reached on tl und peasants, as ¥ the tow f ent 
there, says At ten we came to our halting-place, some of them with great difficulty, the men wl | 2d of Sept I On the right of the pictu Ita A grotesq ' pant ' tion, 
just before the tide tu 1 I mats came up were tardy having to take off their shoes and may be seen the native method of dry fish. } P varied by occa ’ v to no 
and dropped anchor, falling so well into pos stockings and wade knee-deep in the mud. In | cutting it into strips and pinning it on stal tune in part ' t epi 
tion that they res led a fleet. Before wder to make a sketch of the place, we w lriven into tl lin the open air. The first sodes of mytl nat hist I or pa 
us was noth but a mud bank, a few huts, and | obliged to shelter ourselves beneath the awn | view of the} ful pa rees, on tl hallow | f { 
some palm-trees. Wherever cocoa-nut palms are as the heat of the sun was intense.” ind wid ‘ Elephant Marsh, was obtained mute play The cha t t pan 
seen it is a sure indication that house ire not Nine days later the expedition reached Coro | on the morning of Octob nd tl lof t | 1 , 7 terest 
far distant. Having sent the crews ashore, with | where they went into camp. The scene is dé marsh was reached on the afternoon of the same chiefly depends ot CCESSIVE lent practi 
their mats, rice, and cooking gear—which is noth- | scribed by Mr. Suwons as very picturesque. The lay cal deception. There are the dupe and the knave 
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and the jester, the jack-pudding or merry-andrew, 
who delivers a sort of running commentary, more 
or less satirical, the satire being indicated some- 
times by words, but more often by grimace or gest- 
ure, on the frauds and frolics of which he is wit- 
ness. Sometimes he takes part in those himself, 
and is alternately rogue and fool. He is called, 
almost indifferently, Centunculus, Sannio, Bucca, 
and Macchus. The reader will kindly note the 
final word; for in a Latin dictionary, published 
about a hundred and fifty years ago by an un- 
known author, the explanation, “ whence is de- 
rived the modern arlecchino, or harlequin,” is 
printed in brackets after it. Scientific etymology 
is often a very far-fetched business, and consti- 
tutes a severe tax upon the credulity of students. 
It may be that the derivation which the anony- 
mous lexicographer would appear to suggest is 
correct, but the process by which it is established 
is not clear. Of the employment of the word 
“ arleechino,” or harlequin, no traces can be found 
before the fourteenth century, and dictionaries of 
all kinds and in all languages display a curious 
unanimity in ignoring its etymology. It may, 
however, be conjectured with tolerable certainty 
that the root of “ arlecchino”’ is identical with that 
of “ arlotto,” signifying a glutton or stupid fellow, 
both of which characters met in the primitive 
conception of Harlequin. As for the termination, 
that is sufficiently accounted for by the adjective 
“chino,” which connotes all the attributes of one 
whose business it is agilely to execute fantastic 
movements. 

As time went on in ancient Italy, and new 
modes of ornament were introduced, the costume 
of the actors in these primitive pantomimes nat- 
urally became more elaborate. Delineations in 
marble, bronze, and encaustic colors have come 
down to us, in which a prominent figure among the 
mimes of Imperial Rome—in the days when Ba- 
thyllus and Pylades divided the partisanship of 
the play-going city between them—is one clad in 
a particular dress, with shaven head, semi-trans- 
parent half-mask, cap, and wand. Now it can 
scarcely be doubted that here we have one of the 
many progenitors of Harlequin. The subject-mat- 
ter of these pantomimic dramas was suggested by 
various patterns of the classic mythology, in some 
of which Mercury, with his “ caduceus” or staff, 
would naturally appear. Is it not a legitimate 
hypothesis that the “ caduceus” of the pagan god 
was the origin of the wand of Harlequin? And 
what of Columbine? Upon pictorial evidence, 
similar to that just mentioned, it has been stated 
that the loves of Cupid and Psyche, of Hero and 
Leander, were sometimeg pantomimically present- 
ed as pathetic interludes by the same histrios as 
those whose prevailing réle was broadly comic. 
That being so, it is easy to see how the loves of 
Harlequin and Columbine may have found their 
way into modern pantomime, as exhibited on the 
stage of the present day. 

In the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries contemporaneous comedies were a rec- 
ognized entertainment in Italy, and, indeed, 
Spain and France. The dramatis persone never 
varied much, and comprised the familiar réles of 
Pantaloon, Doctor, Clown, Harlequin, Scaramouch, 
and so forth. The dialogue was, for the most 
part, impromptu, and abounded in hits and allu- 
sions suited to the locality in which the perform- 
ance of the strolling players happened to take 
place. Different towns had a special reputation 
for furnishing different actors of the typical char- 
acters of these rude dramas. Venice, in particu- 
lar, was famous for its Pantaloons, and Bergamo 
for its Harlequins, the party-colored costume of 
the latter being emblematic of the sundry patch- 
es wherewith poverty must be content to clothe 
itself. The entertainment was frequently noth- 
ing better than a loose kind of horse-play; and 
Harlequin was as free with his wand, which was 
often a cudgel, as with his tongue. 

Both in the mysteries and moralities, which 
were the popular form of dramatic entertainment 
in England during the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries, the devil was generally introduced upon 
the stage. A sporting, rollicking sort of fiend he 
was represented as being, but his pranks and his 
jokes masked a sinister purpose, which was ex- 
posed in the end, and for which his Satanic Maj- 
esty was cudgeled and belabored with becoming 
severity. This duty was intrusted to a character 
indifferently called Buffoon, Jester, Punch, and 
Vice. is robes were decorated with spangles, 
he carried the instrument of castigation in his 
hands, he leaped from one end to the other of 
the platform—that was the stage—with incred- 
ible alacrity. He deceived crowds, mocked the 
foul fiend, interposed to check him and trip him 
up just at the moment when success seemed 
within his grasp. That the popular puppet-show, 
Punch and Judy, is a direct survival of this feat- 
ure in the medieval semi-sacred plays is beyond 
all question. Is it possible to doubt that Panch 
end Harlequin are but different developments of 
the same idea, that the wooden puppet and the 
glittering wooer of Columbine are in truth twin 
brethren ? 


“ SHINE, SIR?” 

Mr. Woon’s characteristic picture, of which we 
give an engraving on page 308, tells its own story 
so clearly that we only cali attention to the care- 
ful and most conscientious manner in which the 
artist has elaborated the details of the figures and 
other objects without losing breadth and pictur- 
esque effect. Mr. Woop looks at home for his 
subjects, in the streets, shops, and houses of his 
own country; and as he paints with extraordina- 
ry fidelity as well as genuine artistic feeling, his 
pictures always touch the popular sentiment. 





This is much better than going abroad in search 
of the picturesque in nature and humanity, as too | 
many American artists are in the habit of doing, 
to the neglect of just as good material at their 
very doors. 


{Aprin 21, 1877. 





Astuma.—Extract from the “Life of Wash- 
ington Irving,” by his nephew, Pierre M. Irving, 
Vol. IV., page 272 

“The doctor pre scribed, as an experiment, 
what had been suggested by Dr. (O. W.) Holmes 
on his late visit: ‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy 
for Asthma,’ a teaspoonful in a wine-glass of 
water, to be taken every four hours. A good 
night was the result.—[{ Com. ] 


Tue various diseases of the respiratory organs, 
to which so large a number of the residents in 
our variable climate are subject, can promptly 
be made to yield to Dr. Schenck’s Pulmonic 
Syrup and Seaweed Tonic. These medicines are 
pleasant to the palate and speedy in their action. 
They can be had of druggists throughout the 
United States.—[ Com. ] 


Hetr for the weak, nervous, and debilitated ; chronic 
and painful diseases cured without medicine. Electric 
Belts and other appliances, all about them, and how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. Book, with 
full particulars, mailed free. Address Por.vermacuEer 
Gatvanio Co.,292 Vine Street,Cincinnati,Ohio.-[ Com.) 


Vanity Farr.-For Meerschaums and Cigarettes. Does 
not bite the tongue. Always uniform & reliable.- {Com.] 
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THE RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA, 


By Joun S. Hitretst. Sixth Edition, rewritten. “The 
most complete and comprehensive work on California.” 
Cloth, 12mo, 443 pages, price $2 00. For sale by book- 
sellers, and sent by mail, postage Rok vad, > receipt of 
the price, by the Publishers < ROMAN & CO., San 
Franciscu, California; or, 27 Howard St.; New York. 


Pure white teeth and a owest 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Kepulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco wd liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 





The Latest Po malar Song. 
KISS mY TEARS AWAY. 
end 40 cents to 
CHAS. J. “HOWES, Louisville, Ky. 


MARK TWAIN'S 
PATENT SCRAP - BOOK. 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilage 
required. Pricesfrom $1 25 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 


Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N. ¥. 


‘BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as pretty and more 
durable at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


““ JAY C.WEMPLE & CoO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


OU ask WHY we can sel! First. 
Class 7 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pianos 
for $290, Our answer is, thatit costs 
Jess than 8800 to make avy $600 Piano 
sold through Agents, all of whom 
make 100 per et. profit. We have no 











Wesend our Pianos everywhere for trial, 
and require no payment ‘unless they are 
found satirfactory. Send Py our Mlustrated Circular, which gives 
full particulars, and contains the names of over 1500 Bankers, Mer- 
chants snd Families that are using our Pianos in every State of the 
U nion, Please state where you saw this notice, Address, 


U. 8S. PIA No CO., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 


F , Strong Plants delivered free of cost safely 
per mai! 








mail at your door. Satisfac- 


Sl sand 


5 for 

13 for 82. 

ery & ome. Pe S$ 
F. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 

MEERSC HAU be PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. “Received First 
Prize at the Centennial 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c. 

7 2 117 Fulton St, in 

STORES: } 1 6 Astor House (B’ way), f New York. 












200,000 
VERBENAS.—75 Choicest-named 
Sorts. 50 cts, per doz.; $3 50 per hun- 
dred; 830 per —— Order Early. Cata- 
logues Free. D.C, MceGRAW, 

Riverside Gardens, Binghampton, N.Y. 


Ye STEHR Mannfacturer of 


Ap ° Meerschaum 
GEN Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 


sale and retail. Send for Circular and 


Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


‘A MEPLES and prices of 600 new blank Cards, 3c. 
100 var. in Transparent, $2 35 1000, postpaid. 
N. E. CARD CO., Woonsocket, R. L 


OUR NAME Printed on 30 Cards, 30 styles, for 
10c. and stamp. Ciiwron Bros.,Clintonyville, Conn 





| MADISON SQUARE, 
-_—-~ , in 

Paris, Vienna, 

New York. 


JUDGES’ REPORT FROM PHILADELPHIA: 


“ For general artistic excellence in ALL STYLES of 
Portrait Photographr, plain, Crayon, Oil, and Pastel, 
and for A NEW PROCESS of making DURABLE 
transfer CRAYONS.” 


Dr. H. Vocet, Prof. of |T. Hi Suita, Artist. 
Chemistry. | Cart CosTEeNos_e, Artist. 
T. V. Warpet, Artist. | P. N. Arso, Artist. 
Peter Granay, Artist. | Cart ScHvesincer, Artist 
Doxatp G. Mrrcne.t, | J. F. Were, Artist. 
Artist. A. Tantarptni, Artist. 
Henry Draper, Professor of Chemistry. 


GOSSAMER > 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


Get the Genuine ! Beware of Worth- 
less Imitations! Ask for the Gos- 
samer Waterproof Garments, and 
see for yourself that our trade- 
mark, “ Gossamer WaTeRpnoor, 
MANUFACTURED BY Gossamen Rvs- 
wer CLoruine Co., Bostos,” is 
stamped on the loop of the gar- 
ment. None are genuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
never under any exposure,to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere to- 
gether, or grow soft and worthless. No Lady or Gen- 
tleman should be without one of our Rubber Garments, 
Weigh from 9 to 16 ounces, can be easily carried in the 

ocket. Send for Illustrated circular. GOSSAMER 

UBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 

Tables of } oney, Weights and Measures ; 

@ Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 

&c.,from theGreek, the Latin,and the Mod- 

orn Languages, Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail 
on receipt of $1.00. For sale by all dealers, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
;= 398 and 140 Grand St., New York, 


1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 






































is PEKRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 
2.—For Pimples on the Face, 
lackheads, or Fleshworms. 
use PERRYS COMEDONE 
and PIMPLE REMEDY, an in- 
fallible skin medicine ; or, con- 
Psult De. B. C. PERRY 
matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Both these med- 
icines are sold by Druggists. 











J\EAFNESS and c ATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of char; rBe to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. y 


CLARA LEGGEPT, Jersey City, N. J. 


WATERED LARD IS A FRAUD. 


It contains one Ib. of Water to 9 Ibs. 
of Lard. The Water evaporates by 
Heat, causing a great loss to house- 
keepers, Our Kettle Rendered Lard 

Pure and free from Water. For 
oale every where. 

N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
36 Whitehall Street, New York City. 
112 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

107 Elm Street, St. Louis. 


D®: DUFFY, Via Rondineilll, 10, 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 
FLORENCE ITALY. 








The only reliable cure | 





= 6a See 


SPECIAL NOTICE To AGENTS. 
Johnson New Combination Pencil. The most perfect 
in the market. Immense success. Sells at sight. Sam- 

ples mailed on receipt of 25c. Sample doz., $1 75. 
C. M. JOHNSON, 569 Broadway, New York. 


Rich Farming Lands 


FOR SALE VERY CHEAP 


BY THE 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


NOW IS “THE TIME 


to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT 
of POPULATION AND WEALTH on the 
line of the WORLD'S HIGHWAY. 


8,000,000 Acres in Eastern Nebraska, 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, THE 
GARDEN of the WEST. 


These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 41st degree of north latitude, the central 
line of the great Temperate Zone of the American Con- 
tinent, and for grain growing and stock raising unsur- 
passed by any in the United States. 


CHEAPER IN PRICE, MORE FAVORABLE TERMS 
‘T TO 











GIVEN, AND MORE CONVENIEN 
MARKET THAN CAN BE 
FOUND ELSEWHERE. 


FREE HOMESTEADS 
FOR ACTUAL SETTLERS! 
THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES! 


Soldiers Entitled to a Homestead of 
| 160 Acres. 
| 


FREE PASSES TO sw OF RAILROAD 
AND. 


&#™ Send for new DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, 
with new Maps, published in English, German, Swed- 
ish, Danish, and Bohemian ; also, 


“THE PIONEER,” 


a handsome ILLUSTRATED PAPER, with maps, &c., 
and containing the Homestead Law. Mailed FREE to 
all applicants. Address 

0. F. DAVIS, 


LAND COMMISSIONER, U U. oP. RR, OM MAHA, _ NEB. 





ual,are air-tight and indestructible,pre- 
serving the = years, and protecting it from ver- 


They have no 


| min, reptiles, or y-snatching. Their use prevents the 
spread of Contagious Diseases at Funerals or elsewhere. 
a Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are made in all 
| sizes, from the cheapest to the most expensive. 

| sold d by all first-class Undertakers and Sextons. 


RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO., 348 Pear! St., N.Y. 





Imitation Gold Watches 
$15. $20 and $25each. ch sins 
$2 to $12, to match. Jeweiry oftne same. 
; Sent C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp f r 
Iilestrated Cireular CoLLivs Metal WaTcu 
Factory, a0 Breatung, Bow Sart. Fox 496 


BIG E PA T yA To sell our ‘Rusore Pantixe Sramrs. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland,O. 
_12 ELEGANT Cc ARDS, on styles, with name, loc., 
7 postpaid. GEO. L. REED & CO., Nassau, N. . ¥. 





THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: from the Earliest to the Present Time. 
teristic Selections from the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical 
and Critical Notices. By James Grant Wicson. With Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, 8vo, 
Cloth, $10 00; Half Calf, $14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00. 


Comprising Charac- 





The selections are made with such judgment and 
taste as to give a very correct idea of the style and 
merits of the authors. The biographical sketches are 
written in a fair spirit, and the writer appears to have 
said all that could be said of the lives of the poets them- 
selves, their productions, and the estimation in which 
these are held by competent authorities.—Standard, 
London. 

The arrangement is every thing that could be de- 
sired. The selections are judicious, and show a keen 
appreciation of the merits of the respective authors ; 
and the brief biographical notices are carefully and 
accurately written.—Civil Service Gazette, London. 

It would, in our opinion, be impossible to speak too | 


tion has obviously been guided by no whimsical pref- 
erence, but by good taste and sound judgment. His 
sketches are carefully as well as admirably written, 
and the information they furnish is not only exact but 
is up to the actual date of the publication of the work. 
A feature of the work which gives it an immense ad- 
vantage is that the editor is able to reprint in their 
entirety several lengthy productions, such as Ram- 
say's “‘ Gentle Shepherd,” Beattie’s “ Minstrel,” Blair's 





| bath.” *** Is destined to be a perennial source of 
delight.—The Stirling Observer, and Midland Counties 
Advertiser. 

We can congratulate Mr. Wilson on the admirable 
selection he has made from the works of eminent 
Scottish bards.—John Bull, London. 
General Wilson's first volume of Scottish poetry— 
the completest, I suppose, in exietence. * * * I have 

read the work with great interest.—Dr. Joun Brown, 
| Author of “ Rab and his Friends.” 


highly in praise of this work. *** Mr. Wilson's selec- | 


“ Grave,” Home’s “ Douglas,” and Graham's “Sab- | 


There is a thoroughness of compilation and re- 
search about Mr. Wileon’s work which entitles it to a 
| foremost place in the estimation of all lovers of 
poetry. The biographical and critical notes are most 
excellent; the main facts of each poet’s life are briefly 
but tersely supplied, and odd bits of character and story 
| are to be found scattered throughout them which make 
these, by themselves, capital reading.—Ayrshire Argus. 
} The plan of the book is excellent, as the selections 
| given are not mere snatches. Mr. Wilson aims, in 
fact, at comprising the best of every author, or at 
least the whole of every author's pieces, whether long 
or short, which have achieved permanent popularity ; 
and accordingly the two volumes will form quite an 
ample, and at the same time very compact, library of 
the standard Scottish poets. —Glasgow Citizen. 

The selections thoroughly illustrate the power of 
the various poets from whom they are taken. The 
portraits are unusually good, and the biographical 
sketches clear and comprehensive.— Notes and Queries, 
London. 

This is a carefully compiled and at the same time 
a most comprehensive selection from the poets and 
poetry of Scotland. It is the best collection we have 
seen, and the work is well worthy of a place in the 
library of all who admire Scottish poets and their 
poetry.— Weekly Review, London. 
| We congratulate Mr. Grant Wilson upon the accom- 
plishment of what may be regarded genera)ly as a 
great undertaking creditably executed.—/'erthshire 
Advertiser. 

The book is thoroughly well done; the selections 
are made with taste and judgment; the very best 
pieces of the poets are invariably selected.—Art Jour- 
nal, Loudon, 





tg Harrer & Broruens will send the above 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 
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N , 
Rogers’ Statuary 
$10 and upward. 
‘WEIGHING THE BABY,’ 
A New Group. 
Price $15. 


Illustrated Catalogues can 
be had on application, or 
mailed, by inclosing 1c. to | 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 

Cor. 27th St., N. Y. 


ROSES#isreciatty 


able for immediate flowering,your choice.a]l labeled, 
sent safely by mail, postpai 5 splendid varieties 
for $1; 12 for $2; 19 for $35 26 for $4; 35 for 

5. 20c. additional gets two M ificent 
Premium Roses. See OUR NE GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 
300 finest sorts. We make Roses a great specialty, 
and are the largest Rosr-Growers in America. THE 
DINGEE & CoNaRD Co., West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


JOHN HOLLANDS 


GOLD PENS 




















Received the Centennial Medal from the Judges on Awards, for 
* superior elasticity and — excellence.” — uot sold by your 
Stationer, send for lilustrated Price-List vo 
Manufactory. 1 *. 4th St. *c incinns ti. 
Photograph from life ; also 


PRESIDENT HAYES.; of Mrs. Hayes. Last and 











best pictures, taken by Landy, of Cincinnati. All 
sizes, with autograph. Cabinets, 50 cts. ; cards 25 cts. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Special terms todealers. | 
SANFORD & CO., Age nts, Box 1417, Cincinnati, O. 


Breech-Loading Rifle, $7. 50. 







Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 

) '\{)}—For Coating Hard Woods 

I E LL U ( IDI I in private dwellings,church- 

ea, public buildings, &c. The most perfect article for 
the purpose known. Send for circular to 

8 EEL EY & STEVENS, 32 Burling Slip, New York. 

provsayaae 


Q ‘VERDANT GREEN. Bioas bee 


—— funny from first tol 
1as more “adventures” and fun- 














Death and the Doctors. 
Price 


< jaugh at Ro 2, 
& With 150 humorous e nqrey ings, 

ay 20 cents; By, mail, 25 cents 
Riord nary price $1.7 Saha by All 
 Newsdealers, or se nit, ostpaia by Don- 
nelley, Loyd & Co.. Pubs., Chicagoe 


Young America Press Co. 
53 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


otdest houwseso the country 

cheapest and best. hand ‘and 
gelf-inking printing presses. 
We wills s leat T 


Bouse. 


aS 














Re BI Lt TV, combined with great 
ower in FIELD, wise, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
da 





genera! out door y and ht double per- 
w objects distinctly from 
\e Spec tacles of the greatest tranrpa- 





rent power to strengthen and improve the sight 
h out the distressing results of frequent changes. Catalogues 
sent by inclosing stamp | Noho OCULISTS, OP- 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N 
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To show our work, we will send 30 
assorted Visiting Cards, finely print- 
ed, in neat card-case, with terms to 
ponte, postpaid, for 20cta. Try us. 


CARDS J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS, 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 





COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 
Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
lan 1 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. ITI. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


CH” The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sen. 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 





HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x7, 
$27; 6x9, $37 ; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c.,$5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
ae Type Founders, No.15 Federal 
, Boston, Wass. Established 1347, 
r house and garde n ¢ vulture, 
sent by mail, free stage 


Send stamp fo ny aie d Cat PLANTS 


Address L. B.C ASE, Richmond.in 





cHorc E VARIETIES OF 


500: 





7 ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood Type and 
Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, Seande, 
and Galleys. Complete Newspaper outfits. 16 and 


18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 





MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 
styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., Brieror, Conn. 


A TELE ANEMS ZRIVMER,, 


Bg Young ‘America hand & selt-inkers are the B 
business. Send On ea for Complete Catalogue to 
D.W.WATSON 73 Cornhill Boston Mass. 


re THE . FAMILY WASH BLUE. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, 
INDIGO BLUE. | 2xsxortn seconds, ‘Philadelphia. 















25 a) 


EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, | 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ss 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A Valuable Work for Schools and Colleges. 





THE STUDENT'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 


A Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, 
Dictionary. 


Abridged from the Larger 


Price, | $2 00; Introduction, $1 


34- 


Mythology, and Geography. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 





As a book for schools it occupies an important place 
among recent publications. It contains an abridged 
account of all the classical localities and personages 
which it is necessary that the tender mind of youth 
should be acquainted with, and yet an account suf- 
ficiently detailed to answer the purpose of the am- 
bitious but as yet “‘ mute inglorious Milton's” who are 
cramming for the next examination.—N. ¥. Herald 

We are both pleased and surprised at the amount 
of information contained in the several articles, while 
the greatest care to make the work as perfect as pus- 
sible is only what we have learned to expect of this 
house. The letter-press is in closely printed double 
columns, yet in perfectly legible type. The quantities 
of all proper names are carefully marked, to aid the 
uninitiated in their correct pronunciation, and the gen- 
itive cases given. Then, in addition, the text is pro- 


THE STUDENT'S SERIES. 

THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 

from the Creation to the Return of the Jews from 

Captivity. Edited by Wau. Surrn, LL.D. 12mo, 715 
pages, Cloth, $2 Ov. 


THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY 
With an Introduction, connecting the History of 
the Old and New Testaments. Edi ted by Wa. Surrn, 
LLD. 12mo, 780 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 

ts?” A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
In Three Parts: Old Testament History ; 
nection of Old and New Testaments ; 
ment History to A.D. 70. 


Edited by Wa. Smiru, 
LL.D. 


16mo, 375 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


WITH MAPS 
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THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 


EAST; from the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
by Alexander the Great. Including Egy pt Assyria, 
Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia 
By Putur Suita, B.A., Author of the “ History of 
the World.” 12mo, 649 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


tw” A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF 


THE EAST, from the Earliest Times to the Con- 
quest by Alexander the Great. Including Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor 
and Phenicia. By Puri Suirn, B.A. 
pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S GREECE. A History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

ith Supplementary Chapters on the History of 

Lite erature and Art. By Ws. Ssira, LL.D. Re 

vised, with an Appendix, by Grorez W, Gurene, 
A.M. 12mo, 738 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 

t#” A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, 

from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest 

By Wa. Surtu, LL.D. 16mo, 268 pages,Cloth, $1 00 


THE STUDENT'S COX'S GREECE. A General 
History of Greece, from the Earli Period to 
Death of Alexander the Great. With a Sketch of 
the Subsequent History to the Present Time 3y 
Groner W.Cox, M.A. 12mo, 741 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 
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THE STUDENT'S ROME. A History of Rome, from 
the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Em 
pire. With Chapters on the History of Literature 
and Art. By H.G. Lappets, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 12mo, 778 pages, Cloth, $2 00. ~ 

s@” A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, from 
the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. By Wu. Sutrn. LL.D. With a Continu- 
ation to AD. 476, by Evexsws Lawzence, A.M. 
16mo, 395 pages, Cloth, » $1 00. 


THE STUDENT'S MERIV VAL E'S ROME. A General 
History of Rome, from the Foundation of the City 
to the Fall of Augustulus. B.C. 1753—A.D. 476. By 
Cuartes Mretvace, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


16mo, 316 


12mo, 702 
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fusely illustrated by drawings of ancient works of art, 
coins, statues, and, in short, of whatever could render 
the text more intelligible. There are about three 
bundred and twenty-five of these illustrations, which, 
of themselves, are almost invaluable to the young 
classical student.— Northern Christian Advocate, N.Y. 

Intended to serve as a classical dictionary for the 
student, and judiciously adapted to answer its purpose. 
Not only for classical student's, but for thousands of 
readers whose linguistic knowledge does not extend 
beyond their own language, it is invaluable — we 
had almost said indispensable.—Christian Advocate, 
N. ¥. 

The admirable “ Student's Series” of histories has 
just been strengthened by a long-needed volume, to 
wit: an abridgment of Dr. Smith's Classical Diction- 
ary.—Christian Union, N. Y. 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE STUDENT'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. A 
Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythol- 
ogy, and Geography Abridged from the Larger 
Dictionary jy Witttam Surru, LL.D. 12mo, 
over 400 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON, 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
wary Ginson. Abridged. Incorporatir 
searches of Recent Commentators 
LL.D. 12mo, 705 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 
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By Wx. Sacru, 


The History 


THE STUDENT'S FRANCE. A History of France, 
from the Ear Times to the Establishment of 
the Second Empire in 1852. By Rev. W. H. Jenvis, 
M.A. 12mo, 742 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


iest 


STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England, 
from the Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688, 
By Daviw Hume. Abridged. Incorporating the 
Corrections and Researches of Recent Historians, 
and continuing down to the Year 1858. 12mo, 805 
pages, Cloth, $2 00 
s@” A SMALLER HISTORY 
from the Earliest Times to the 
by Wa. Surru, LL.D. 


THE 





OF ENGLAND, 
ear 1862. Edited 
lémo, 359 pages, ¢ loth, $1 00, 


THE STUDENT'S STRIC KLAND 
—— of England, from the Norman Conquest. 
By Aones Sruioxtannp, Author of “ Lives of the 
Queens of Scotland.’ Abridged by the Author, 
Revised and Edited by Cazotine G. Panxer. 12mo, 
681 pages, Cloth, $2 00 


Lives of the 
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‘HE STUDENT'S HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VIL. to the Death of George IL By Hewny Hatt AM, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author's I itest 
Additions and Corrections and Adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wa. Surra, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
747 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE STUDENT'S HALLAM'S MIDDLE 
View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
By Henry Hattam, LL.D., F R rv 8S. Incorporating 
in the Text the Author's Latest Researches, with 
Additions from Recent Writers, and adapted to the 
Use of Students. Edited by Wu. Surrn, D.C.L., 

12mo, 708 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 


AGES. 


THE STUDENT'S GERMANY. A History of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Times. Founded on Dr. Da- 
vip Murter’s “ History of the German People.” By 
Cuagiton T. Lewis. (Jn Press.) 

THE STUDENT'S LYELL’S GEOLOGY. The Ele- 
ments of Geology. By Sir Cuances Lreu, Ba 
F.R.S. 12mo, 640 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 
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Across Africa 
By Veuney Lovert Cameron, C.B., D.C.L., Ce 
mander Royal Navy,Gold Medalist Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, &c. With a Map and numerous Iilus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


Il 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
Many Laws Comedies, 
cents. 


By Cuantes and 
2 ceuts. Tragedies, 2 


| Ii! 
SMILES'S LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST 








Life of a Scotch Naturalist: Thomas Edward, Asso- 
ciate of the Linnean Society. By Samort Sau re, 
Author of “ Lives of the Engineers,” * Self 
** Character, Thrift,” & Portrait and I 
tluns by Geoner Rem, A.K.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
lV, 
THROUGH PERSIA BY CARAVAN. By Aeruva 
Arnoty. l2mo,Cloth, $17 
V 
THE veass ie EUROPE ty Eowanp A. Fase- 
MAN. ID 
} VI 
A RIDE TO KHIVA. A Ride to Khiva: Travels and 
Adventures in Central Asia. By Far» Buuxant 
Captain Ro Horse Guards With Maps and an 
Appendix, contais amot ther information, @ 
Series of Marc es, Compiled from a Kussian 
Work. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 
vil 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF Lone 










MACAULAY Edited, with Occas , by 
| Geones Orvo Trevetyax, M.P Svo, C nh, uneut 
| edges and gilt tops, #2 50 Uniform in wze and 
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Letters.) 

vill 

THE PAPACY AND THE CIVIL POWER. By 
the Hon. R. W. Tuomrson, Secretary of the Navy 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00 

1X. 

JUSTIN MARTYR. The Apologies of Jostin Mar- 
tyr. To which is appended the Epistie to Diognetnus. 
With an Introduction and Notes by Bast. L. Gu.ven- 
stecve, Ph.D. (Gott. LL.D., Professor of Greek iu 
the Johne Hopkins Us versity, Baltim re. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. This le the Fifth Volume in the Series 
of Christian Greek and Latin Classics, 


x 
CANNONS S SURGERY. Contribntions to Onr- 








rative Surgery and Sur sl Pathology. By J.M 
Cannes uan, M.D., Formerly Professor of Surgers 
in the New York Medical ¢ eve, Surgeon-in-Chicf 
to the State Hospital, 1890-71, &c. Parts 1. and IL, 
together, 4to, Paper, $1 00. 

x! 

LONG'S CENTRAL AFRICA Central Africa: 
Naked Truths of N iz e An Account of 
Expeditions to the ‘ ia Nyanza and tho 

| Makraka Niam-Nian of the Bahr-El-Abiad 
(White Nile B Col. C. Cuatttt Lowe, of the 
Egyptian Staff. strated from Col ong's own 
Sketches. With Map 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Kelations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Atrnen Res- 
ext Watrace, Author of the “ Malay Archipelago,” 
&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps aud Iilustra- 
tions, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*.* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
| “er wise specified, 


Harper's Household Edition of Thackeray's Works 
| Complete in 11 vols., Lllustrated, 12mu, Cloth, $1 60 
per volume 

Novela: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip.— 
Henry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower Six 
volumes, 





Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hogvarty 
Diamond, &c.—Paris and Irish Sketch Books, &c.— 
Book of Snobs, Sketches, &c.--Four Georges, En- 






zlish Homorists, Roundabout Papers, &c.—Cather- 
ne, Christmas Books, &c. ive volumes 
Nora's Love Test. By Many Ceca Hay. 60 cents, 


When the Ship Cx 
and James Rios 


mes Home 
25 


By Watres Besant 


ents 


Thompson Hall 


20 cents. 


By Antnony Troitorg. Llustrated, 


The Golden Butterfly. 75 cents. 


| Madcap Vi 
Kdition, 


By Wil lian 
,Cloth 


Black. 


let 
lime 


80 cents; Library 


A Princess of Thule. By William Black. New Edi- 


tion, 12me, Cloth, $1 50 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana M. Craik. 60 cents. 


Weavers and Weft. By Miss Braddon. 2% cents 
id's Danghter 
75 cents 


By Miss Braddon. Ii- 
lustrated. 


| The Sun-Maid. 60 cents 


Azalea. 


The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. 
75 cents 


50 cents, 


By B. L. Farjeon 


By Cecil Clayton. 


eF UHauren & Baornens will send either of the 
above works b or express, postage or Srei wht pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of t/ 
price. 
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tw Hanren’s Catatoarve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, WN. ¥. 


| OW TO CURE PARALYSIS, STIFF JOINTS, 
Swellings, and all Lameness. By Gro. H. Tartoa, 
M cents, WOOD & CO., No. 17 East 68th St, 
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HISTORY OF A PICTURE. 
Two of the most celebrated artists the world 
has ever known dwelt in the same city. One de- 


lighted in delineating beauty in all its graces of | 
His portraits were in- | 


tint, form, and motion. 
stinct with the charm of physical vigor. The 
graceful, half-voluptuous outline of form and 
feature harmonized with delicately blended tints. 
On his canvas the homeliest faces had an almost 
irresistible charm. The other found pleasure 
only in depicting weird and gloomy subjects. 
Above all, did he excel in painting the portraits 
of the dying. The agonizing death-throe, the 
ghastly face and form, were all depicted with mar- 
velous fidelity. There existed between these 
artists the most intense dislike. At length this 
dislike culminated. The beauty-loving artist had 
been engaged in painting the portrait of a beauti- 
ful woman. Cornoisseurs pronounced it the 
most wonderful piece of art that had ever been 
produced. 
fame and sought revenge, 
of the studio he gained access to the picture each 
night. At first he was content to only deaden 
the brilliancy of the complexion and eyes, efface 
the bloom from cheek and lip, and paint a shadow 
on either cheek. Later, his strokes grew bolder 
and freer, and one morning the artist awoke to 
find the entire outline of the portrait changed. 
He could scarcely recognize in the emaciated 
form and haggard countenance the glowing con- 
ception he had embodied. The pallid face and 
expressionless eyes he had attributed to a lack of 
genuineness in his materials ; but when the out- 
lines were changed he suspected the cause and 
indignantly dismissed the keeper. What the re- 
vengeful artist marred by a few rapid strokes of 
his skillful brush was only restored by years of 
patient industry. Reader, need we name the art- 
ists—Health, who paints the flowers and “ grassy 
carpet’? no less than the human form divine— 
Disease, the dreaded artist who revels among the 
ruins both of nature and humanity—and Careless- 
ness, the keeper to whom Health often intrusts 
his portraits. Andis it not the beauty of woman, 
the most admired of all the works which adorn the 
studio of Health, that Disease oftenest seeks to 
mar? The slightest stroke of his brush upon 
the delicate organization leaves an imprint that 
requires much skill and patience to efface. Res- 
toration must be prompt. Carelessness must be 
dismissed. Let suffering women heed the warn- 
ing ere Disease has marred their chief beauty— 
Health—beyond reparation. Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription has been used by thousands of 
these sufferers, and they are unanimous in their 
praise of its excellence. If you would be trans- 
formed from the pallid, nervous invalid into a 
happy, Vigorous woman, try it. 
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Seepy Appiicant. “G’mornin’. 
dat ’d like to come ‘round and ’ply fur de situation.” 


Proprietor. “ G’long! 
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I seed your advertisement in de paper, and kinder thought 


Can’t hire no fellah looks like dat, in no sich costume as you got on.” 
Seepy Appiicanz. “Well, tell de trufe, my tailor’s gone back on me. 


I’ve been huntin’ all 


‘round to git anudder, but can’t find any one jis zacly suit.’ 


Walthan Wat 


at present prices are the best investment that can be 
made, as you get full value for your money. 
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slightest risk to the purchaser. 
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HOWARD & CO. 
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AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. 


being Principles and Rules for the Culture of Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. 


To which are added Brief Notes on 


Farm Crops, with a Table of their Average Product and Chemical Constitu- 


ents. By ALexanper Watson. 
Cloth, $2 00. 


With Several Hundred Illustrations. 


12mo, 





The author here presents, in a digested and plain 
form, such directions and information as will, if ap- 
plied, enable every one who has a garden to supply 
the home-table with its pleasant and healthful prod- 


ucts at the least possible outlay of labor and expense, 
and add choice fraits and flowers to the family stock. 
The book has been pronounced by competent authori- 
ties to be of the highest interest and value. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Metal Plated Ware is silver 


soldered in every joint, and 


superior to any heretofore 
made. 

It is equal in appearance 
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“CUPID AND PSYCHE.” 

One of the most charming fictions transmitted 
to us from antiquity is that of Cupid and Psyche 
In the mythology of ancient Greek and Rome, 
the union of these two—the one a mortal and the 
other an immortal being—is invested with the 
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“CUPID AND PSYCHE.”—[{From tae Parstine sy Wituiam Erry.] 


most sublime ideas of life, death, and immortality, | coarser covering of her chrysalis, rises to a highet | hand: and her father’s subjects, neglecting the 






so far as the latter thought had a place in the | existence,where, united with Love, she participates | worship of Venus, raised altars to Psyche. Ve- 
religion of those nations. The name of Psyc! in the bliss which the immortals themselves enjoy nus, resolving to revenge herself upon the inno 
signifies a butterfly and a human soul. There Psyche, the most lovely of mortals, was the cent cause of her humiliation, sent Cupid to in- 
fore, when represented with the wings of a but laughter of a powerful monarch and the your pire Psyche with a passion for the ugliest of 
terfly attached to her shoulders, Psyche symbol gest of three sisters. So transcendant was her | mortals. But no sooner did he see her than he 


izes a tender, spiritual being, who, freed from the | beauty that no mortal man dared to sue for het | laid aside his bow and arrows and resolved to 
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make her his wife. On the first o 
Psyche found herself alone, she was ov 
by deep sleep, and while she 
Zephyr bore her to the 


rpowered 
was unconscious, 
1 for he 


abode prepare 


by the god of Love Here he visited her at night 
only, announcing himself as the husbend allotted 
to her by the immortals; but warning her that 
she must make no effort to ascertain who he was 
lest she hould lose him and become miserable 
For a time all went well, until at last Psych 

overwhelming desire to see some member of h 


own family induced Cupid to her two 
sisters. These, finding out the 
which the voung bride lived persuaded her that 
her huahand must be s me hideous monster who 
dreaded being seen. Finally, to quiet their doubts 
and her own, Psyche stole from her couch, and 


having procured a lamp, turned its rays full upon 


conditions under 


asion that | 
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her sleeping husband 
she saw the beautiful god of Love. But in her 
anxiety to escape undiscovered with the lamp, she 
awkwardly allowed a drop of the burning oil to 
fall upon his shoulder. Cupid started up, and 


look of scorn and indignation upon the 


turning a 
unhappy Psyche, fled from her sight, never more 
to return. 

The unhappy wife, fearing that she had lost 
her husband forever, attempted to destroy het 
self; but meeting the god Pan, he consoled her 
by the prediction that in the remote future she 
should be happy once more. Psyche wandered 
over the whole earth in a fruitless search for her 
husband, and finally, in her desperation, appealed 
to Venus. The latter, mindful of past wrongs, 


immediately set the young wife to the perform. | 


ance of the severest tasks, which she accomplish- 


In place of a monster | 





ed only by the assistance of the invisible powers 
sent by Cupid to protect her. Finally, she was 
ordered to descend into Oreus itself, and procure 
from Proserpine a box containing the highest 
charms of beauty. This mission was nearly ful- 
filled, when vanity and curiosity combined in 
duced her to open the box. She was instantly 
involved in a black and noxious vapor, which 
threw her into a deep sleep, from which she would 
never have arisen had not Cupid, overcome at last 
by her fidelity, hastened to het He 
restored her to life, collected the vapor again into 
the box, and conducted poor Psyche into the 
presence of Jove, there proclaiming her his law- 
ful wife, and supplicating for her admission among 
the immortals. Jupiter complied with his request, 
and thus was celebrated the second and heavenly 
marriage of Cupid and Psyche 
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So 


“CHAINS AND SLAVERY”—A SKETCH IN THE STREETS OF ANTWERP.—([By J. C. Dottmay.]} 


The loves of this faithful couple have furnish- 
ed an inexhaustible theme for the pencils of both 
ancient and modern artists, Among the most 
beautiful representations of the immortal lovers 
is that of Witttam Erry, an English artist, whose 
well-known picture entitled “ Cupid and Psyche” 
is the original of the drawing on the first page of 
Erry lived at the beginning of 
the present century; he was a native of York, 
and, like many other great artists, ichieved dis 
tinction only after a prolonged struggle with 
poverty and adverse circumstances. The distin 
guishing characteristic of his works is an exqui 
site feeling for color. This he cultivated by study- 
ing the great Venetian He painted 


our Supplement 


masters. 


constantly from life, and chose subjects where 
the introduction of nude figures and rich dra- 
| peries gave scope to his peculjar genius, 
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THE FORTRESSES OF THE 
BOSPORUS. 


Os this nage we offer our readers a series of 


sketches representing eight of the more impor. | 


tant fortresses that line the shores of the Bos- 
porus, This strait or river, which connects the 


Euxine or Black Sea with that of Marmora, forms 
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THE FORTRESSES OF THE BOSPORUS 


| a sort of open pathway between Russia and Tur 


key; and the ever-present anxiety with which 
the government of the Sublime Porte regards the 
movements of the Czar has caused the establish 
ment of a line of defenses that in case of war 
hetween the two would render the 
Bosporus well-nigh impassable, The distance 
between the two seas in a straight line is about 


countries 


fifteen miles: but the voyage by steame r, through 


the winding channel of the strait, is several miles 


longer. Stamboul, the Turkish city of Constan 
tinople, occupies the promontory at the tl 
western extremity of the Bosporus, overlo 

the Sea of Marmora on one side, and divided, by 
the inlet called the Golden Horn on the other 


| from Pera and Galata, the quarters of the town 


allotted 
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inhabitants or foreigners 


shore, is the town 
founded ry ient 


im ve am 


in conquerors of Asia Minor 
ift of these waters is from the 
lto i the Mediterranean: but 


yes currents, eldies, and back. 
ntercepting barriers, and a south- 
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erly wind often drives the whole surface water 
up the strait. There are on each side of the 
channel seven prominent headlands, these form- 
ing, together with the opposite shores, seven small 
basins, the waters of which have the appearance 
of small lakes, being apparently inclosed by the 
surrounding land. Before entering the Bosporus 
from the Black Sea the traveller passes the for- 
tress of Miveanitza and the Light-house of Asia, 
In this vicinity he encounters a cluster of rocks, 
called the Cyanean, from their bluish-black 
slaty color, but also the Symplegades, or “ Clash- 
ers,” from their appearing to rush together and 
to each other, when viewed under certain 
atmospheric conditions, with reflected light from 
the dancing waves around them. Ships were oft- 
en wrecked among the Symplegades; and so it 
was fabled that the Argo, Jason’s ship, had her 
tail, or rudder, cut off by the rocks suddenly clos- 
ing in behind, in her swift passage between them. 
Passing on beyond Papaz Bournou on the right 
hand, the vessel next glides between the fortress 
of Kavibjeh, also on the right bank, and that of 
Fii Bournov on the left. Under the shadow of 
those headlands lies the basin or harbor of Buyuk 
Liman, which was anciently styled that of the 
Ephesians This basin is a commodious refuge 
for ships eseapizg the storms of the Euxine, pro- 
vided they 2an weather the points just mentioned 

The Tuckish fort of Rumeli Kavak, as well as 
tiat of 4 sadclon Kavak, which guard the south- 
ern entrence of Buyuk Liman, have taken the 
place o* two ancient structures which bore the 
sculptured arms of Genoese and Byzantine mas- 
ters. A short distance to the south of these, 
opposite each other, stand Deli Tabia and Mahdjar 
Bournou. The latter has been remodeled, and is 
now the most important of the defenses against 
an euemy coming down from the Black Sea. 

Below the fortresses mentioned others 
guarding carefully every point of the strait, their 
multiplicity evincing how thoroughly the Sublime 
Porte comprehends the fact that the possession 
of the Bosporus is the key to the Turkish Em- 
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pire in Southeastern Europe and Western Asia. 
This strait must ever continue to be, as it has 
been in all past ages, a locality of great commer- 
cial and political importance. The imperial gov- 


ernment of ancient Rome had chosen the Greek 
Byzantium, under the new name of Constantine- 
ple, for the metropolis of its eastern dominion, 
A separate Empire of the East, Greek by nation 
ality and social civilization, Christian in religious 
profession, but still Roman in the titles and forms 


of sovereignty, flourished here during nearly a 


thousand years. It was shaken, indeed, by the 
epeated attacks of the Saracens, Tartars, and 

ian | Ottoman Turks successively over- 
running We rm Asia under the impulse of Mo- 
hammedan fanati m Searcely less fatal to the 
3 ; it is sometimes called, were 


Byzantine Empire, a 

j uid rapacious Crusaders from West- 
came for the ostensible purpose 
ot re pelling Moslem invaders of Palestine; 
nd rcantile advantages of the Levant were 
appropriated by the Genoese and Venetians, who 
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established theiz naval and military power along 
these shores. At length, in the fifteenth century, 
when the medieval republics and feudal princi 


palities of Europe had declined from their old 

it of warlike enterprise, or had been super- 
seded by monarchies with a different policy, the 
Turks under Sultan MonamMen II. were permitted 
to conquer the whole of Roumelia, with the city 
of Constantinople, and the provinces to the Dan- 
and the Adriatic, which they have kept in a 
rable state of wretchedness to the present 


Ihe very name of the Bosporus exercises 
ong hold upon the imagination. It is redoler 
mythology and those weird traditions 
embalmed in the poetry of Homer and 

uyLus. The word “ Bosporus” signifies “ the 

sage of the for it was here, as the old 
fable ran, that poor Io, when Zeus or Jupiter 


t 


cow,’ 


changed her into a cow, was driven by the tor- 
menting gadfly to swim across the strait. Thes« 
shores, end those of the Euxine beyond them, are 


haunted, too, by mystic reminiscences of the voy- 
age of Jason and the Argonauts in quest of the 
Golden Fleece, and the tragic passion of Medea, 
s well as of the lebors of Hercules and other 
roes and demi-gods. It is probable that the 
superstitious fears of seamen in those early ages 
of the world had been excited to such wondering 
fancies by the singular conformation of the strait 
and the perplexing variation of its currents. 


THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 

BOSTON. 

WILLIAM M. BAKER. 

Ix presenting the accompanying likeness of 
Rev. Josern Cook, a few words are necessary by 
way of explanation, While this journal is wholly 
unsectarian, it could not be, as it is, a Journal of 
Civilization if it failed to record any great move 
ment of the times. Now it is a thing denied by 
no one in Boston, whether agreeing with Mr. Coox 
r not, that he is the exponent as well as, in cer- 
tain senses, a leader in a species of religious rev- 
olution which is profoundly interesting, at least, 
ali Boston, and is wholly unparalleled there. Nor 
is it the feverish sensation of the hour merely. 
Three years ago Mr. Cook was utterly unknown 
beyond a small circle. Born at Ticonderoga, 
New York, in 1838, he was prepared for college 
at Phillips Academy, going thence to Yale, thence 
to Harvard, afterward to Andover, and next to 
Europe, where he spent some time in association 
with many of the leaders especially of religious 
thought, as well as in hard study at the German 
universities. Since his return he has declined all 
invitations to pastoral work, devoting himself sed- 
ulously to that severe study which his vigorous 
physique enables him beyond most men to en- 
gege in. Now it might be said that amid the 
harvests of books he wields the flail with an arm 
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as muscular as that which holds the sickle, that 
he has a singularly quick perception as to what 
is ripe and wholesome wheat for food among the 
chaff, but this would be only a part of the truth. 
The fact is, the energy and the discrimination of 
the man are owing to the instinct, so to speak, in 
him of one supreme purpose, which is to find for 
himself and others, among the very latest results 
of all thought, scientific and philosophic, those 
ultimate facts which are also, as he thinks, the 
highest food—food for the intellect and the heart, 
because for the undying soul, 

For a short time after his return from Europe 
Mr. Cook preached as associate minister in a 
church in Lynn; and on the burning down of his 
church he lectured to crowded audiences in a 
music-hall there upon the evils of the factory sys- 
tem, and the more terrible ones of intemperance, 
the exceedingly practical aims of the man being 
one cause of the interest he has aroused. At the 
request of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Boston, he next took charge of a noonday prayer- 
meeting in a small hall in the basement of Tre- 
mont Temple. By a growth as natural as it was 
steady, his audiences increased until he was com- 
pelled to remove to Park Street Church, and 
thence to Tremont Temple itself. During all this 
winter there has been in Boston no sight quite 
so well worth seeing as that of the three thousand 
people packing the building to hear him, from 
twelve to one o’clock every Monday, multitudes 
being unable to obtain admission. But the num- 
bers are nothing compared to the fact that they 
are of the very best Boston has of intellect and 
influence, a very large proportion being from 
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* Bounds of sun-groups none can see; 
Worlds God droppeth on His knee; 
Galaxies that loftiest swarm 
Float before a loftier Form. 

a Mighty the speed of suns and worlds, 
Mightier Who these onward hurls; 

Pure the conscience’ fiery bath, 
Purer fire God's lightning hath. 

“ Brighter He who maketh bright 
Jasper, bery!, chrysolite ; 

Lucent more than they, Whose bands 
Girded up Orion’s bands. 

“Sweet the spring, but sweeter still 

He who doth its censers fill; 

Good is love, but better Who 

Giveth love its power to woo. 

“Lo! the Maker, greater He, 

Better than His works, must be; 

Of the works the lowest stair 

Thought can scale, but fainteth there. 

“Thee, with all our strength and heart, 

God, we love for what Thou art; 

Ravished we, obedient now, 

Only, only Perfect Thou.” 
But the effect of this is lost in detaching it from 
its connection. Seemingly, at least, he leads his 
audience gradually up the slopes of his range of 
thought, and of thought apparently as substantial 
as it is towering, by a grasp upon them so mus- 
cularly logical, and by steps that at least appear 
at the time to be so consecutive, that it is impos- 
sible not to go with him, the poetry into which 
his reasoning often culminates seeming at the 
moment to be as natural as the rising into the 
air, from its mountain-top, of an eagle. 

During the winter, Moopy and Sankey have 

been laboring at a tabernacle in Boston among 


THE REY. JOSEPH COOK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


among those who have had no sympathy with 
that orthodoxy which is the substance and soul 
of all that the orator has to say. For he is an 
orator. As his likeness shows, Mr. Cook is an ath- 
lete in bodily power. He speaks beside his chair, 
from which he takes the volume out of which 
he quotes, er the scrap of memorandum he has 
made. His style is purely conversational, and is 
yet clear, concise, and terse in thought and lan- 
guage, leaving all inference from what he has 
said largely to the momentum of the thought it- 
self, and never detaining and tiring his hearers 
by telling them about what it is inevitable they 
should both think and feel as the result of all he 
has established. He quotes freely from his ex- 
tensive reading, his memory seeming to retain in 
wonderful variety, like a magnet drawn through 
it all, that which is of the nature of his own 
thought, and that from authors wholly opposed 
in general to orthodoxy, some of the most genu- 
ine sensations of the hour being the unexpected 
testimony of Gorrue, CARLYLE, Emerson, as well 
as the German rationalists, to the truth he is ad- 
vocating, the effort of the speaker being to get at 
the undermost and innermost soul of his hearer 
by repeating the deepest and most intuitive soul 
of the profoundest thinkers of every land and 
age. Frequently the orator abandons prose and 
rises into poetry, like flame from coal, as by the 
intensity of his thought and feeling. Let these 
lines of Mr. Coox’s own composition illustrate 
the defects as well as fervors of his intensity, so 
far, at least, as mere poetry is concerned. He is 
speaking—and it is the supreme thought of all 
he says—of a personal God : 


large crowds. Mr. Cook's lectures are wholly un 
like the appeals of the evangelists, the hearers 
being in a considerable degree of another class 
Wholly apart from the question ef the falsehood 
or truth of the aspect of the Gospel presented by 
these men in common, there is a perfect parallel 
in the aims of Mr. Cook and Mr. Moopy, in a 
mathematical sense the effort of the one being 
a complement to that of the other so accurate as 
to excite general remark. The evangelists at the 
Tabernacle seek to win the head through the heart, 
Mr. Cook at the Temple strives to gain the heart 
through the head, the object and entire aim of 
Tabernacle and Temple seeming at least to be as 
identical as in the case of the originals of these 
buildings in Judza. 

Stated merely as a movement holding public 
attention, defining the whole thing in such a way 
as to secure the assent of all who are out of or 
in sympathy with the work in Boston, the unity, 
identity of these two wholly different men may 
be thus put. It is very simple at least. They be- 
lieve that Jesus is King, by right of His life and 
death for men as well as of His supreme divinity, 
the sole sovereign to whom every man should in- 
stantly and absolutely submit, with hearty repent- 
ance for the past, with entire self-consecration 
for the future. The power enabling a man to do 
this they assert to be omnipotent, and name it 
the Holy Ghost, asserting, too, that He invariably 
comes in answer to prayer. That is all. Right 
or wrong, it is the conviction of these men that 
persistent rejection of this Christ is the greatest 
sin of which a man is capable, entailing, if con- 


| tinued to the end, eternal death. 
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It should be added that the likeness of Mr. 
Cook has been kindly furnished by Wiut11am 
Wivarp, of Boston, whose portrait of CHarLes 
Sumyer at the Centennial Exhibition excited so 
much attention as being, in the opinion of many, 
the best likeness of that statesman extant. An 
extract or two may be allowed from one of Mr. 
Cook's latest lectures. He is speaking of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. 


“It would be a sad whim in the art of metallurgy if 
men should take up the notion that a white heat is not 
useful in annealing metals; and so it is a sad whim in 
social science when men think that the white heat we 
call a religious awakening is not useful in annealing 
society. Twice this nation has been annealed in the 
religious furnace just previously to being called on to 
perform majestic civil duties. You remember that the 
thirsty, seething, tumultuous, incalculably generative 
years from 1753 to 1783, or from the opening of the 
French war to the close of the Revolution, were pre- 
ceded by what is known to history as the Great 
Awakening in New England in 1740 under Wurte- 
riety and Epwarps. So, too, in 1857, when we were 
on the edge of our civil war, the whole land was moved 
religiously, and thus prepared to perform for itself and 
for mankind the sternest of all the political taske that 
have been imposed in this century upon any civilized 
people. But our short American story is no exception 
to the universal experiences of social annealing 

* Discussing the subtler meaning of the Reforma- 
tion, Cariyve says: ‘ Once risen into this divine white 
heat of temper, were it only for a season and not again, 
a nation is thenceforth considerable through all its re- 
maining history. What immensities of dross and cryp- 
to-poisonous matter will it not burn out of itself in 
that high temperature in the course of a few years? 
Witness Cromwett and his Puritans, making England 
habitable even under the Cuartus Second terms fora 
couple of centuries more. Nations are benefited, I be- 
lieve, for ages by being thrown once into divine white 
heat in this manner.’—Car.y.e, History of Frederick, 
vol. i., book iii., chap. viii. 

“That is the historical law for nations, for cities, for 
individuals. Do not be afraid of a white heat; it is 
God's method of burning out dross. [(Applause.) 

“Standing where Wutrerie.p stood on the banks 
of the Charles, a somewhat unlettered but celebrated 
evangelist years ago, face to face with the culture of 
Harvard, was accused of leading audiences into excite- 
ment. ‘I have heard,’ said he, in reply, ‘ of a traveller 
who saw at the side of the way a woman weeping and 
beating her breast. He ran to her and asked, “ What 
can Ido for you? What is the cause of your anguish ?” 
**My child is in the well! My child is in the well!” 
With swiftest dispatch assistance was given, and the 
child rescued. Further on this same traveller met an- 
other woman, wailing also and beating her breast. He 
came swiftly to her, and with great earnestness asked, 
“What is your trouble?” ‘ My pitcher is in the well! 
My pitcher is in the well!” Our great social and po- 
litical excitements are all about pitchers in wells, and 
our religious excitements are about children in wells.’ 
(Laughter and applause.} A rude metaphor, you say, 
to be used face to face with Harvard; but a distin- 
guished American professor, repeating that anecdote 
in Halle, on the Saale, in Germany yonder, Jviiws 
Mixuee heard it and repeated it in his university, 
and it has been used among devout scholars all over 
Germany. Starting here on the banks of the Charles, 
and listened to, 1 presume, very haughtily by Cam- 
bridge and Boston, it has taken root in a deep portion 
of German literature as one of the classical illustra- 
tions of the value of a white heat. [Applause.)” 

Or this, speaking of sin: 

“When Ulysses sailed past the isle of the Sirens, 
who had the power of charming by their songs ail who 
listened to them, he heard the sorcerous music on the 
shore, and to prevent himself and his crew from land- 
ing, he filled their ears with wax, and bound himself 
to the mast with knotted thongs. Thus, according to 
the subtle Grecian story, he passed safely the fatal 
strand. But when Orpheus, in search of the Golden 
Fleece, went by this island, he—being, as you remem- 
ber, a great musician—set up better music than that 
of the Sirens, enchanted his crew with a melody supe- 
rior to the alluring song of the sea-nymphe, and xo, 
without needing to fill the Argonauts’ ears with wax, 
or to bind himself to the mast with knotted thongs, he 
passed the sorcerous shore not only safely, but with 
disdain. 

“The ancients, it is clear from this legend, under- 
stood the distinction between morality and religion. 
lle who, sailing past the island of temptation, has en- 
lightened selfishness enough not to land, although he 
rather wants to [sensation]; he who, therefore, binds 
himself to the mast with knotted thongs, and fills the 
ears of his crew with wax; he who does this without 
hearing a better music, is the man of mere morality. 
Heaven forbid that I should underrate the value of 
this form of cold prudence, for wax is not useless in 
giddy ears, and AristotLe says youth is a perpetual in- 
toxication. Face to face with Sirens, thongs are good, 
though songs are better. 


*“*Sin hath long ears. Good is wax; 
Wise at times the knotted thongs; 
But the shrewd no watch reiax, 
Yet they use, like Orpheus, songs. 
They no more the Sirens fear; 
They a better music hear.’ 


“When a man of tempestuous, untrained spirit must 
swirl over amber and azure and purple seas, past the 
isle of the Sirens, and knots himself to the mast of 
outwardly right conduct by the thongs of safe resolu- 
tions, although as yet duty is not his delight, he is near 
to virtue. He who spake as never mortal spake saw 
such a young man once, and, looking on him, loved 
him, and yet said, as the nature of things says also, 
‘One thing thou lackest.’ Evidently he to whom duty 
is not a delight does not possess the supreme pre- 
requisite of peace. In presence of the Siren shore we 
can never be at rest while we rather wish to land, al- 
though we resolve not to do so. Only he who has 
heard a better music than that of the Sirens, and who 
is affectionately glad to prefer the higher to the lower 
good, is, or in the nature of things can be, at peace. 
Morality is Ulysses bound to the mast. Religion is 
Orpheus listening to a better melody, and passing with 
disdain the sorcerous shore. [Applause.)} 

* ARisTOTLE was asked once what the decisive proof 
is that a man has acquired a good habit. His answer 
was, ‘ The fact that the practice of the habit involves 
no self-denial of predominant force among the facul- 
ties.’ Aesuredly that is keen, but Aristortce is rightly 
called the surgeon. Until we do love virtue so that 
the practice of it involves no self-denial of that sort, 
it is scientifically incontrovertible that we can not be 
at peace. In the very nature of things, while Ulysses 
wants to land, wax and thongs can not give him rest. 
In the very nature of things, only a better music, only 
a more ravishing melody, can preserve Orpheus in 
peace. This truth may be stern and unwelcome, but 
the Greek mythology and the Greek philosophy which 
thus unite to affirm it are as luminous as the noon.” 


We close with these lines, dedicated to Mr. 
Cook by a personal friend, and entitled, 


POLAR ICE. 


In certain seas, as History relates, 
From deeps unfathomed, in a single night, 
Volcanoes have been heaved whose blazing height 
With Hecla and with fiery Etna mates, 
Creating far around a tropic clime. 
But, oh, it were a wonder more sublime 
If, wearied of the ice, earth’s burning core 
Should break, Vesuvian, from beneath the seas 
Which guard the pole, and, with volcanic roar, 
Shiver the glaciers, utterly unfreeze 
That world of death, melt down the arctic spires, 
Dissolve the marble seas, with genial fires 
Unlock the zone, the snow-fields clothe with wheat, 
And make God’s pathway round the globe a 

















